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The Literary Week. 


Now, when the interest in the year’s pictures is exhausted, 
Sarah Bernhardt gone, Mr. Rhodes a D.C.L., and Fiona 
McLeod proved to be Fiona McLeod, we are reluctant to 
lessen the number of subjects for gossip. Yet we must 
do so. Some person, possibly malicious, probably feckless, 
has spread a report that the AcapEmy has changed, or is 
about to change, ownership. The rumour is absolutely 
without foundation. 





Wirn the beginning. of next year Punch will undergo 
very considerable changes in form, size, and character. 
Among other things, a wider scope will be given to literary 
matter. 





Tue late Victor Cherbuliez was an excellent specimen of 
the gentleman of letters. He was learned, cultured, 
witty ; he loved books and he loved Nature too—particularly 
in the form of roses; he was interested in politics, in 
scholarship, and in art. He began his career as a novelist 
in 1868, with Comte Kostia, and everyone was delighted. 
Since then he has poured out fiction copiously, passing by 
degrees into the naturalistic school. He wrote an excellent 
work on Greek art, Apropos dun Cheval; he became a 
member of the Academy; he reviewed books for the 
Révue des Deux Mondes, his particular gift being rapid 
and attractive summary. He was not great, and latterly 
people were finding it out ; but he was exceedingly accom- 
plished. He died suddenly last week at the age of seventy. 


A new and characteristic story of Bjérnson is related 
by the Paris correspondent of the Morning Post. The 
recent Congress of the Scandinavian Press, at Christiania, 
was a very important affair, including receptions by King 
Oscar and the Municipality of Christiania, and Bjérnson 
and Ibsen had both been invited to take. part in it. 
Neither, however, put in an appearance. Ibsen wrote a 
polite letter explaining that his old age prevented him 
from accepting the invitation. Bjiérnson was not so 
courteous. He sent the following telegram to the 
President of the Congress: “‘I do not make long voyages 
to dine with people who spread calumnies against me, 
and attack my honour daily.” 


InsEn, says the same authority, is working at a drama, 
the title of which he is concealing jealously. He hopes 
to complete the work by the autumn. It will not, 
however, be produced at the inauguration of the new 
Municipal Theatre of Christiania, the author not con- 
sidering it suitable for that occasion. Ibsen is thinking 
of writing his memoirs. 


Tne drawing by Mr. W. Nicholson which serves as 
frontispiece to Zhe Hooiigan Nights, and is reproduced in 
our reviow of that book, on another page, is not, it should 
be understood, a portrait of Mr. Rook’s hero, but a 
character-sketch of the Hooligan type. We have seen a 

hotograph of Young Alf, the central figure of the book. 
He has neither the brutality nor sensuality of Mr. Nichol- 


son’s imaginary sitter, but is cle1n cut, alert, and intelligent- 
looking. Young Alf’s rule of life— 


If you want a fing yoa got to tak» it— 


would, by the way, make an excellent motto for Im- 
perialist Britain. 


Tne most popular books in America during the past 
month were still 


David Harum. E. N. Westcott. 
When Knighthood was in Flower. 
Mr. Dooley. F. P. Dunne. 

Red Rock. T.N Page. 

The Day’s Work. R. Kipling. 
Aylwin. T. Watts-Dunton. 
Dross. H. 8, Merriman. 


Surely America has been realing David Harum long 
enough. 


E. Caskoden, 





Ir will surprise many persons to hear that Mr. Douglas 
Sladen has severed his connexion with Who's Who. The 
circumstances leading him to take this step need not be 
explained ; but Mr. Sladen expresses his intention of 
bringing out an annual of his own, upon which he will set 
to work as soon as the arrangements are complete. This 
publication will be similar in character to Who's Who, but 
will also contain an entirely new feature of importance. 





We hope that some day the Pall Mall Gazette will 
publish a selection of the little poems that flutter through 
its Occasional paragraphs. The following verses, which 
appeared in our contemporary last Wednesday, have a 
note of personality and feeling not usual in newspaper 
verse : 

So I have harvested my womanhood 

Into one tall green bush of southernwood ; 
And if the leaves are green about your feet, 
And if my fragrance on a day should meet 
And brace your weariness, why, not in vain 
Shall I have husbanded from sun and rain 
My spices if you chance to find them sweet. 


I have grown up beneath the sheltering shade 
Of roses : roses’ poignant scents have made 
My sharp spice sweeter than ’twas wont to be. 
Therefore, if any vagrant gather me 

And wear me in his bosom, I will give 

Him dreams of roses ; he shall dream and live, 
And wake to find the rose a verity. 


Gather me, gather. I have dreams to sell. 

The sea is not by any fluted shell 

More faithfully remembered, than I keep 

My thought of roses, through beguiling sleep 
And the bewildering day. I'll give to him 

Who gathers me more sweetness than he’d dream 
Without me—more than any lily could ; 

I that am flowerless, being southernwood. 


Some time ago a volume of short stories entitled 4 
Browning Courtship was published. The other day a 
customer entered a book-shop and asked for the book. 
He was handed The Letters of Robert Browning and Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning. 
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Ove or two changes in publishing firms are announced. 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers and Messrs. McClure, Double- 
day & Co. are uniting their forces, and should make a 
very strong combination. Messrs. Service & Paton have, 
meanwhile, dissolved partnership. Mr. Service retires 
altogether from publishing, and Mr. Paton joins Messrs. 
Nisbet, who will henceforward issue the books associated 
with his late firm, among them being some good illustrated 
editions of standard books and some of Mrs. Atherton’s 
novels. 


Ir is, of course, in America that the effects of the 
Harper & McClure alliance will be most noticeably felt, 
but they will probably extend to this country too. In an 
interview published in the New York Sun Mr. Harper 
says: ‘* We have some plans looking toward developments 
in the magazine world in a field in which Mr. McClure has 
been very successful. Mr. McClure believes, too, that our 
facilities would enable us to carry out together certain 
important publishing plans of his, since we have one of 
the largest plants in the country, and issue more peri- 
odicals than any other house. So, finding a number of 
points of common interest, we decided to work together.” 
A work of very considerable dimensions and importance 
is already announced to be published by the amalga- 
mation—7'he Ilarper-McClure Encyclopaedia, This will be, 
it is said, the most ambitious encyclopzdia yet projected. 


Tue Daily News Weekly is rather a light-hearted mis- 
cellany than a summary of the week. Everyone seems to 
be under orders to be lively, so much so that an article by 
Mr. IF’. T. Bullen is headed by a drawing of that gentle- 
man astride on a whale, or something very like one, with 
the legend beneath, “‘ He struck oil.” In its first number 
Mr. Richard Whiteing has a sketch in the manner of 
No. 5, John Street, and Mr. W. H. Fitchett, the author of 
Fights for the Flag, tells why Australians are loyal. Mr. 
Fitchett, by the way, is also contributing to the Spectator 
his impressions of London. 


Now that the cause of Finland is arousing so much 
attention, and a memorial has even been sent from certain 
English friends of freedom to the Ozar, our readers might 
like to look again at a clever novel by Miss Elsa D’Esterre 
Keeling, called Appasionata, published in 1893, the scene 
of which is laid in great part in Finland, and the heroine 
a Finnish girl who marries a Russian. The book, a 
German translation of which exists, serves as a useful 
commentary on the present situation. 


Apropos of Finland, the periodical, to which we lately 
referred, that has been founded to further the cause of 
the Finns, has quickly been followed by Jtaly, a periodical 
intended to draw closer together the country after which 
it is named and Great Britain. Jtaly, “the only English 
Organ for Italians and Friends of Italy in the United 
Kingdom,” hopes “to act as an intermediary between the 
two countries, which, albeit far apart in point of nationality, 
climate, customs, and religious feeling, are proceeding on 
parallel lines towards the goal of the good, the beautiful, 
and the true,” and it is apparently conducted by an 
Italian editor. The little paper is a monthly. 


Tue American Bookman states that Mr. J. K. Jerome’s 
next book will probably be entitled Z'hree Ben on a Licyele, 
and will describe a tour in the Black Forest. 


Tue Book of the Art Workers’ Masque, which we 
noticed last week, is also the Summer Number of 7'/e 
Studio, and was prepared under the supervision of the 


editor of Z'he Studio. 


It is yet another example of his 
taste and thoroughness. 
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Tue fanciful portrait of the Irish poet and mystic, Mr: 
William Butler Yeats, which we give below is the work 
of Mr. W. T. Horton. Mr. Horton, as joint author with 
Mr. Yeats of A Book of Images, should know his subject 
well. He has made his picture both a portrait and 

















MR. W. B. YEATS, 
Drawn by W. T. Horton 


criticism. Mr. Yeats’s experiments in necromancy are 
suggested by the retort and the volume on which he 
stands, his poetry and mysticism by other books; and 
there is, in fact, nothing in the drawing that has not 
special significance. One thing, however, the artist has 
not quite realised—Mr. Yeats’s height. The poet is long 
and willowy. 


WE find the following announcement in the Paris 
Journal : 
En attendant, le JouRNAL publiera les 
PIRATES DE LA MER, 
émouvante nouvelle, inédite de 
H.-G. WELLS, 


le célébre romancier anglais, qui unit 4 la verve amusante 
de Jules Verne la profondeur et l’¢trangeté d’invention 
d@’Edgard Poé. 
Traduction Littérale de 
M. Henry D. Davray. 


PassaGes from the new Stevenson letters in Seribner’s. 
From a reply to Mr. Stevenson, sen., who had complained 
of the confrontation, in ‘‘ Admiral Guinea,” of Pew’s 
blackguardism and the captain’s piety. November, 1884: 


Religion is in the world; I do not think you are the 
man to deny the importance of its ré/le; and I have long 
decided not to leave it on one side in art. The opposition 
of the Admiral and Mr. Pew is not, to my eyes, either 
horrible or irreverent; but it may be, and it prot’ bly is, 
very ill done: what then? This is a failure; bett luck 
next time: more power to the elbow, more disc. tion, 
more wisdom in the design, and the old defeat bec mes 
the scene of the new victory. Concern yourself about no 
failure; they do not cost lives, as in engineering; they are 
the pierres perdues of successes. Fame is (truly) a vapour, 
do not think of it; if the writer means well and tries hard, 
no failure will injure him, whether with God or man. 


To Mr. Henley: 


But I do desire a book of adventure—a romance—and 
no man will get or write me one. Dumas I have read and 
re-read too often ; Scott, too, and Iam short. I want to 
hear swords clash. I want a book to begin in a good 
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way ; a book, I guess, like Treasure Island, alas! which I 
have never read, and cannot though I live to ninety. I 
would God that some one else had written it! By all that 
I can learn, it is the very book for my complaint. I like 
the way I hear it opens ; and they tell me John Silver is 
good fun. And to me it is, and must ever be, a dream 
unrealised, a book unwritten. 
To J. A. Symonds : 

Have you read Huckleberry Finn? It contains many 
excellent things ; above all, the whole story of a healthy 
boy's dealings with his conscience, incredibly well done. 

To P. G. Hamerton : 

I am almost glad to have seen death so close with all 
my wits about me, and not in the customary lassitude and 
disenchantment of disease. Even thus clearly beheld I 
find him not so terrible as we suppose. But, indeed, with 
the passing of years, the decay of strength, the loss of all 
my old active and pleasant habits, there grows more and 
more upon me that belief in the kindness of this scheme of 
things, and the goodness of our veiled God, which is an 
excellent and pacifying compensation. 


In a letter to Mr. Gosse from Bournemouth, Stevenson 
thus subscribed himself: ‘‘ Robert Louis Stevenson, the 
Hermit of Skerryvore. Author of ‘John Vane Tempest : 
a Romance,’ ‘ Herbert and Henrietta; or, the Nemesis of 
Sentiment,’ ‘The Life and Adventures of Colonel Bludyer 
Fortescue,’ ‘Happy Homes and Hairy Faces,’ ‘A Pound 
of Feathers and a Pound of Lead,’ part author of ‘ Minn’s 
Complete Capricious Correspondent: a Manual of Natty, 
Natural, and Knowing Letters,’ and editor of the ‘ Poetical 
Remains of Samuel Burt Crabbe, known as the melodious 
Bottle-Holder.’ Uniform with the above: ‘The Life and 
Remains of the Reverend Jacob Degray Squah,’ author of 
‘ Heave-yo for the New Jerusalem,’ ‘A Box of Candles ; 
or the Patent Spiritual Safety Match,’ and ‘A Day with 
the Heavenly Harriers.’ ” 


How many people are aware that Mr. J. M. Barrie once 
wrote a pretty considerable serial which he has had the 
courage to leave in the pages of the magazine where it 
appeared. It was an Irish story, and saw the light in the 
Young Man shortly after Mr. Barrie was ‘‘ discovered” by 
Dr. Nicoll. These were the days of his nom-de-plume 
“Gavin Ogilvy.” The tale had little signs of the Barrie 
we now know, though there is a slight similarity between 
the opening chapters and the beginning of Sentimental 
Tommy. Mr. Barrie is, like all true Scots, an economical 
workman, and if he hits on a good idea in an article he is 
pretty sure to elaborate it in his ‘‘ full dress” books. By 
the way, it is curious how few of his clever things have got 
into circulation. For example, could anything be neater 
than his definition, which still holds good, of the two kinds 
of realism : ‘‘ One describes the cup with the crack in it, 
the other the crack in the cup.” One wonders if his 
politics remain as they were in the days when he wrote of 
Lord Rosebery: ‘“ He was a peer; I flung a clod at him; 
these were my politics.” 


From an article in the Arena, by Mr. Adachi Kinnosuké, 
entitled ‘‘A Japanese View of Kipling,” we cull a few 
blossoms : 

Stevenson, Barrie, Watson. Then came Kipling, and 
the public surveyed him between its half-closed eyes, like 
the Viceroy watching Mellish with the fumigatory, and 
said, ‘‘ Evidently this is the wrong tiger; but it is an 
original animal.” 


In 1888 the Plain Tales from the Hil/s came out. When 
the writer (an utter stranger to Kipling’s fame then) tock 
up a copy of the book, the summer evening was lazy in 
Hot Springs, and a mighty host of mosquitoes was spoiling 
the amiable temper of a patient lamp. But the sorcery of 
words in the very first piece, ‘‘ Lispeth,”’ struck bim. 
He gasped, smiled, soliloquised, and said, among many 
other things, ‘“‘ This man may write how a hen picked a 
grain, and I would pronounce his account artistic,” 
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Anglo-Saxon genius is much with Kant and Scott 
French and the Orient are different. Kipling came from 
the Orient. ‘‘ Soldiers Three” was published in 1888. 


Moliére may very likely treat Kipling with respect. 
Mr. Kipling’s wit is as dry and as calm and as solemn as 
a mule putting a boy through the most extraordinary 
acrobatic feat of jumping between its long ears and over 
its head. 


Speaking of a Hindoo widow of about fifteen years of 
age, Kipling says: ‘‘And she prayed the gods day and 
night to send her a lover, for she did not approve of living 
alone.” Will you observe the effect of the latter clause as 
you read the passage? The picture of a fifteen-year-old 
widow praying for a lover is touching, truly so. Kipling 
reduced this most natural and ardent feeling of a girl into 
a mere outcome of a fallacious, pseudo-comical, intellec- 
tual reasoning—“ because she did not approve of living 
alone!” and as a matter of course but« hcred the delicate 
effect. 


The absence of stories—really good stories—in the 
writings of Mr. Kipling is remarkable, and his indiffer- 
ence as to the matter and the content is well-nigh sublime 
—like unto that of the logicians. All is the way in which 
the commonplace tales are told; all is form in which they 
are put; and old Mrs. Kendrick’s turkey-gobbler with a 
plug hat on is strutting all through his stvries. 





‘ 

Tue Jdler, which under the joint editorship of Mr. 
Arthur Lawrence and Mr. S. H. Sime has gained in 
character, includes, in a readable summer number, an 
illustrated criticism of Goya, the Spanish artist. 

WE find ourselves unexpectedly, and very much to our 
surprise, in the position of being able to instruct the readers 
of Notes and Queries. It happens thus. Some time ago 
we published an acrostic by Lewis Carroll beginning with 
the line ‘‘ My first is followed by a bird,” the answer to 
which was ‘‘Imagination.” At the end Lewis Carrull 
made an offer of five pounds to anyone who could write 
another acrostic with the same opening, yet making no use 
of the answer to the original one. As it is obviously 
impossible to compose an acrostic without employing a 
certain amount of imagination, the offer was safe; none 
the less, one of our readers alleged that he had done so, 
the following charade being the result : 

My /irst is followed by a bird, 
My second’s met by plasters, 

My whole’s more shunned, but less absurd, 
Than prigs or poetasters ; 

’Tis also a symbolic word 
For architects’ disasters. 


He enclosed with it the answer. 





Our readers had been so worried by Lewis Carroll’s 
riddle that they were unable to come to this second 
problem with any spirit, and we were not called upon to 
divulge the solution. We had, indeed, forgotten all about 
it until the other day, when a reader asked us to put 
an end to her difficulties in the matter. We did 
so, and our attention was then called to certain recent 
numbers of Notes and Queries, that wonderful repository 
of stray information and quaint curiosity. On March 11, 
it seems, a gentleman of North London quoted the 
charade and asked for the answer. Why he did not 
apply to the paper which printed it passes understanding, 
but he did not. On March 25 a reply came : 

CHARADE (9th 8. iii. 187).—It is very easy indeed ; 
answer— Blackley. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Prof. Skeat is as learned as man can be, but how he can 
consider ‘‘blackleg’”’ a symbolic word for architects’ 
disasters beats us. It beat also another correspondent of 
Notes and Queries, who wrote, on April 15: 

CHARADE (9th S. iii. 187, 237).—The charade may be 


very easy, but the key furnished by Prof. Skeat does not 
seem to fit the wards of the lock. Sr. SwITHIN, 
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On April 29 another critic returned to the charge : 
CHARADE (9th 8. iii. 187, 237, 296).—Prof. Skeat’s solu- 
tion is a blindfold one. How is blackleg ‘‘ a symbolic word 
for architects’ disasters”? (See first reference.) I offer a 
more likely solution—humbug. F. ADAMS. 
And on June 17 he wrote again : 


CuARADE (9th S. iii. 187, 237, 296, 331).—I withdraw 
the solution offered at the last reference, having now no 
doubt that the correct solution is Dil/sticker. A bird, of 
course, ‘‘ follows its bill’’ in place of a nose. 

F. ADAMS. 


Tne answer is ‘‘ Eyesore.” 


Axorner of the little personal magazines—‘ chip- 
munks ” they call them in America—which from time 
to time appear and disappear 
is promised by Mr. James J. 
Guthrie, an Essex artist. Its 
title is the Z/f, and it will be 
published once a quarter for 
a year. This is a dull world, 


now and then. 


Tue following announcement 
reaches us: ‘ Swears,” part 
author of A Pink ’Un and a 
Pelican and The Scarlet City, 
having finished his volume of 
Chestnuts, has entered into a 
literary partnership with Mr. 
Byron Webber. The first out- 
put of the association will be 
THE COVER OF THE “ELF.” an up-to-date Zom and Jerry, 

Designed by J. J. Guthrie. reeounting the doings of fin-de- 

siécle Corinthians, and reveal- 
ing much of the seamy side of London life during the 
last twenty-five years. It will be profusely illustrated. 





Bibliographical. 


I aM sorry to gather that Mr. Clement Scott, in his forth- 
coming book, Zhe Drama of Yesterday and To-day, will 
begin no farther back than the year 1841. That, it 
appears, was the year of his birth—an inadequate reason, 
surely, for starting his narrative at that point. It would 
have been more natural to start at the point at which Mr. 
Scott’s personal acquaintance with the acted drama began. 
I express my regret in this place, because, if Mr. Scott is 
going to give us a systematic history of the English stage 
from 1841, it is a pity he did not begin where Genest, in 
his well-known English Stage, left off—namely, in 1830. 
English plays from 1830 onwards want “ Genesting”’ 
badly, and one hopes that the task may some day be 
undertaken and carried through. All that we possess in 
that direction is only fragmentary. Henry Morley’s 
Journal of a London Playgoer extends from 1851 to 1866; 
Dutton Cook’s Nights at the Play, from 1867 to 1881; and 
Joseph Knight’s 7'heatrical Notes, from 1874 to 1879; but 
in no case is the narrative complete, or approaching to com- 
pleteness. E. L. Blanchard’s Diary covers the ground, in 
a sense, from 1844 to 1889; but his entries are mere 
jottings, which have been annotated by his editors in 
over-elaborate fashion. A sequel to Genest is still to be 
desired. 

It is said that Mr. Frank Mathew, who has already 
made Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn the central figures of 
a work of fiction, proposes to do the same thing for 
“‘ Bloody Queen Mary” and for ‘“‘ Good Queen Bess” (with 
whom, as the legal phrase is, Mary Queen of Scots). 
Mr. Gomme has recently shown, by the issue of his 


and there is room for an £i/ 
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Library of Historical Fiction, that we are, as a nation, 
none too well off for novels of this sort. English history 
has not greatly attracted our romancists. Even good old 
G. P. R. James, though he gave us Darnley, Gowrie, and 
a few other such, seemed to find better or more attractive 
material in Continental annals, turning out, one after 
another, such tales as Agincourt, Agnes Sorel, Attila, Henry 
of Guise, The Jacquerie, Mary of Burgundy, Philip Augustus, 
Richelieu, and so forth. Harrison Ainsworth was more 
loyal to his native land; and many an imagination is still 
being coloured by his Boscobel, and Guy Fawkes, and Star 
Chamber, and Tower of London, and Windsor Castle, to name 
no others. It would have been well if all our “‘ historical” 
novels had been written by real masters of history. 

The paper in Macmillan on “‘ The True Poet of Imperial- 
ism” raises some interesting points in the bibliography of 
Tennyson. In 1852 the poet contributed to the Hxraminer 
three patriotic lyrics. One of these, “The Third of 
February,” he included in his Collected Poems, for the 
first time, twenty years afterwards. Of another, ‘‘ Hands 
All Round,” he took the original first stanza, altered it 
slightly, and, adding two new stanzas, printed the result in 
Tiresias, and Other Poems (1885). The two new stanzas— 
and especially the second of the two—were admirable. 
Still, it is impossible not to regret that the poet did not 
reprint ‘‘ Hands All Round” exactly as it first appeared. 
However, it figures in full in his Biography, and I see that. 
the writer in Macmillan quotes one of the stirring stanzas 
addressed to America. The third poem, ‘ Britons, Guard 
Your Own,” has never been reprinted entire. The version 
included in the Biography is a selection from the original, 
slightly altered ; it is that for which the poet’s wife wrote 
some music. 

The late Mrs. Southworth—or, to give her full name, 
the late Mrs. Emma Dorothy Eliza Nevitt Southworth— 
was, I take it, very much better known in America than 
in England. Nevertheless, at least twenty of her books 
found publishers and (we may assume) readers in this 
country; and some others, printed and published in the 
States, obtained circulation here. Her first appearance 
in England as an authoress seems to have been made 
so long ago as 1853, in which year our public had 
the opportunity of reading four of her works. Then 
came such masterpieces as Zhe Lost Heiress, The Deserted 
Wife, Winnie Darling, The Island Princess, The Hidden 
Hand, The Lost Bride, Retribution, The Two Sisters, and 
Astrea, The year 1878 seems to have been that of her 
grand climacteric in our midst. In 1878 no fewer than 
eight of her fictions were published in London. To the 
present generation, however, she can be but the shadow 
of a name. 

It is permissible, I hope, to conceive that the book 
which is to be called With Zola in England will turn out to 
be more or less Boswellian in character—the work of an 
intimate admirer, based on close acquaintance and inspired 
by genuine sympathy. The spirit of Boswell still reigns 
in many a literary personality. One could name a good 
many books of the more or less immediate past, which, 
though quasi-biographical, were really the outcome of 
conscious or unconscious ‘‘ interviewing.” Of such weve 
Mr. Joseph Hatton’s With Henry Irving in America and 
the same writer’s Reminiscences of J. L. Toole. When M. 
Zola writes about England, he will do so in his own way. 
Meanwhile, we may as well have his ‘‘ impressions”’ of us 
and ours in an informal and uncommitting way. 

Since 1869—I find a brother bibliographer remarking— 
that venerable piece of work, Pollok’s Course of Time, “ has 
gradually dropped out of notice”; but, so far is this hoary 
classic from being utterly played out that a new edition of 
it, with a memoir of the author, appeared so recently as 


. May 1898, while, so lately as last December, Miss Rosaline 


Masson made Pollok one of the two subjects of a volume 
in the “‘ Famous Scots ”’ series. 
Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 
Philosophy with the Hammer. 


Tue Works or Friepricn Nierzscuz.—Edited by Alex- 
ander Tille, Ph.D. Vol. I.: A Genealogy of Morals, and 
Poems. Vol. I1.: Thus Spake Zarathustra. Vol. IIL: 
The Case of Wagner, &. (Fisher Unwin.) 


La Philosophie de Nietzsche. Par Henri Lichtenberger. 
(F. Alcan.) 


Frédéric Nietzsche: Pages Choisies, 
Albert. (Mercure de France.) 


“NretzscuE,” says Dr. Tille, ‘has already become an 
European event like Hegel.” Says Mr. Havelock Ellis: 
“Nietzsche represents one of the greatest spiritual forces 
which have appeared since Goethe.” He is ‘“‘a man who 
has certainly stood at the finest summit of modern culture, 
and has thence made the most determined effort ever made 
to destroy modern morals.” On the Continent, Nietzsche 
is regarded as the founder of a new school of philosophy, 
centring in the Nietzsche-Archiv at Naumberg and 
Weimar, which has produced the authoritative edition of 
his works, and has collected material for the voluminous 
biography by his sister, Elizabeth Firster - Nietzsche. 
France has produced an admirable monograph by Prof. 
Lichtenberger, while another is in preparation by M. 
Albert. In England, with the exception of a few lectures 
and magazine articles, singularly little direct attention has 
been paid to Nietzsche. In grappling with German 
speculation, English thinkers have got about as far as 
Hegel. This attempt of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s to put an 
English translation upon the market is, we believe, the 
second that has been made; and we should like to feel 
assured that any volumes beyond the first three will ever 
be published. Inquiring at Oxford, we learnt that the late 
Prof. Wallace once lectured upon Nietzsche, and that 
another lecturer had used him as a modern parallel to 
illustrate the position of the blatant sophist Thrasymachus 
in The Republic. We do not feel sure that this latter 
judgment, so very characteristic of Oxford, will not prove 
to be the right and ultimate one. But in the meantime 
it is worth while to read Nietzsche, if only because he 
gives naked and unashamed expression to views of life 
and ideals of conduct which, often latent and unavowed, 
appear for the moment to be an increasing influence as an 
element in modern civilisation. That they represent a 
backwater we do not doubt; but they should none the 
less be faced and accounted for. 

Whatever is thought of Nietzsche’s philosophy, his life 
is an interesting and a very tragic one. Though he has 
long ceased to write he is still alive, and afflicted with 
incurable dementia. He was the son of a long race of 
Lutheran ministers. The legend of his boyhood we may 
perhaps pass over. He studied at Bonn and Leipzig, 
became a favourite pupil of Ritschl, devoted himself to 
philology in the broader German sense of the word, and in 
1869 was chosen professor of classical philology — the 
Humanities, as we should say—at Basle. But philology 
never interested him so much as philosophy. He came 
under the influence, firstly, of Schopenhauer, and, secondly, 
of Wagner, with whom for many years he was on intimate 
personal terms. A treatise on the Birth of Tragedy, con- 
taining some imaginative speculations on the “ Dionysian” 
and ‘‘ Apollonian ” elements in Greek civilisation, initiated 
his career as an independent thinker. This work, together 
with the series of early essays which ends with the Wagner 
in Bayreuth, contains the germs only of his subsequent 
intellectual development. In 1876 Nietzsche broke with 
Wagner, in whom he had come to see the incarnation of 
the Christian, altruistic tendencies which he himself was 
growing to regard as the canker of civilisation. About 
the same time his health broke down. Between 1876 
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and 1880 his chief literary work consisted in a series of 
volumes of pensées, which are not yet included in Prof. 
Tille’s translation. In the latter year he resigned his 
chair; and, shortly afterwards, began the succession of 
books which are the most complete and uncompromising 
expression of his individual philosophy. Thus Spake 
Zarathustra, his most ambitious writing, appeared in 1884; 


the Genealogy of Morals, the most tangible, in 1887; the 


Case of Wagner, in the summer of 1888. Then Nietzsche 
began, as he put it himself, to ‘“‘philosophise with the 
hammer.” The Zwilight of the Gods was intended as a 
prelude to a great effort, by which Nietzsche proposed a 
complete overthrow of current ideals, a 7ransvaluation of 
all Values. Of this he wrote only Zhe Antichrist, a criticism 
of Christianity. This was to have been followed by Zhe 
Free Spirit, a criticism of philosophy ; Zhe Jmmoralist, a 
criticism of ‘‘ the most fatal kind of ignorance, morality” ; 
and Dionysos, a constructive attempt to establish a ‘‘ philo- 
sophy of eternal recurrence.” This scheme was never 
carried out. Most of Nietzsche’s later books show distinct 
traces of mental aberration, which betrays itself not in any 
deflection of the general argument, but in that not un- 
common symptom of insanity known to alienists as 
megalomania. Nietzsche had formed an extraordinary 
conception of the significance of his own work, and of his 
position as the prophet of the ‘‘ Uebermensch,” who should 
be to Man, when Man gave up altruism, what Man now 
is to the Ape. “I have given to men the deepest book 
they possess, my Zarathustra,” he wrote; and in a letter of 
November, 1888, to his friend George Brandes: ‘‘ I swear 
to you that in two years the whole earth will be writhing 
in convulsions. I am a Fate (ein Verhiingniss).” On 
January 4th, 1889, he wrote another letter to the same 
friend, which he signed ‘‘ Der Gekreuzigte,” ‘‘ the cruci- 
fied one.” A few days later, at Turin, the blow fell, and 
Nietzsche was hurried off to a lunatic asylum. 

The disciples of Nietzsche hold by Zhus Spake Zara- 
thustra as their gospel. It is, says Prof. Tille, ‘‘a work 
half philosophy, half fiction ; half an ethical sermon, half 
a story; a book serio-jocular and scientifico-fantastical ; 
historico-satirical and realistico-idealistic; a novel em- 
bracing worlds and ages, and, at the same time, expressing 
a pure essence of Nietzsche—an astounding prose-poem.” 
To us, unfortunately, the sayings of Zarathustra, a kind 
of Teutonised Zoroaster, seem to be, as literature, com- 
pletely illegible. They are verbose, inflated, entirely 
lacking in that definiteness and lucidity of expression 
which alone can justify the pensée. Nietzsche, who hated 
his fellow-countrymen, never seems to have quite realised 
how German he really was. A more orderly and sys- 
tematic expression of Nietzsche’s leading philosophical 
doctrines will be found, not to speak of Lichtenberger’s 
excellent little summary, in the Genealogy of Morals. But 
even here it must be borne in mind that Nietzsche looked 
upon himself more as a devouring personality than as a 
maker of systems. Want of system is a convenient failing 
for an illogical philosopher, because of the unexampled 
advantages it affords for wriggling when you are pinned. 
And as the mest of men absorb indefinite and disconnected 
ideas more readily than systematic and consistent ones, it 
does not make the philosophy less dynamic. 

Nietzsche closes Zhe Antichrist as follows: 


This eternal accusation of Christianity I shall write on 
all walls, wherever there are walls; I have letters for 
making even the blind see. ... I call Christianity the 
one great curse, the one great intrinsic depravity, the one 
great instinct of revenge for which no expedient is suffi- 
ciently poisonous, secret, subterranean, mean; I call it the 
one immortal blemish of mankind. 


Nietzsche’s detestation of Christianity —a detestation in - 
which he fully included those modern thinkers who, re- 
jecting Christianity, attempt to find a new basis for the 
content of Christian etlics—arose from the fact that it 
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stands in the development of European culture as the 
great representative of altruism. Around altruism, the 
ethics of pity, all Nietzsche’s speculation centres. Logi- 
cally he starts, not so much, as Prof. Lichtenberger tries 
to make out, from Schopenhauer, as from the conclusions 
of modern biology. From the point of view of biology, 
‘“‘higher,” as applied to man, means ‘‘more able to hold 
his own in the struggle for existence,” or, as Prof. Tille 
puts it, “with greater physical strength, more richly 
differentiated, able to defend its life against more dan- 
gerous enemies, gifted with more effective means of 
motion and of getting food, having progeny which at 
birth, though smaller, is almost as perfect otherwise as the 
parents. Bodily differentiation and the qualification of 
the individual for self-defence and food-acquisition stand 
in the foreground.” Translated into ethical language, 
this comes to the same as saying that the higher man is 
the man in whom the “ self-regarding ”’ instincts and desires 
are most strongly developed. In opposition to this, 
modern and Christian ethics maintain that the “higher” 
man, from the ethical point of view, is just the man in 
whom these “‘self-regarding’”’ impulses are, roughly speak- 
ing, subordinated to those which are “‘ other-regarding,” 
“unselfish,” ‘ altruistic.” How, if at all, is this anti- 
thesis between the biological and the ethical standpoints 
to be got over? Tor Nietzsche the answer is very simple. 
He denies altogether the value of the ethical pronounce- 
ment. Altruism, he declares, is hurtful to life, to the 
expansion of the individual, or the species. It is a sign of 
decadence, of degeneration. And the lesson of Zarathustra 
is simply the lesson of the denial of pity. “This new 
table, O my brethren, I put over you: Become hard! .. .” 
The only true morality is that which is in accordance with 
the biological standard, that which springs from the will 
to live, is self-assertive, victorious—in a word, selfish, 
This, he mainteins, is the natural morality of aristocrats, 
and in particular of the ‘ blond Aryan beast,” the con- 
quering Teutonic tribes, who overran and became over- 
lords of Europe. And he contrasts it with the “slave” 
morality of the small dark races, such as the Jews, which 
glorifies altruism because it cannot kill, and which, 
through the cunning of a priest caste, has imposed itself as 
Christianity upon modern life. Hence the physiological 
evils which beset modern man and the pessimism which 
is the natural reflex of these. 

Stated nakedly, the gospel of Nietzsche is not very 
convincing. Apart from the false philology and the 
ethnology pour rive upon which it partly rests, the central 
fallacy becomes too conspicuous. It is too obvious that 
the “higher” of biology and the “higher” of ethics are 
quite distinct things. It is of the essence of what is 
ethically ‘‘ higher” to be the end of human conduct. It 
is a goal and object of desire. And unless you can 
explain away the moral sense as an illusion produced by 
psychological processes which do not imply a moral sense, 
then the authority of the moral ideal remains untouched. 
But no such direct and underived authority attaches itself 
to the biological “higher.” The mere fact that a par- 
ticular human type is best fitted, in the biological sense, 
to survive gives it absolutely no claim as an end for human 
conduct. ‘I'he sole arbiter of “ values” is the moral sense, 
since for this alone ‘ values” exist. Consequently, 
physical perfection is an end only so far as it can justify 
itself before the bar of the moral sense. But Nietzsche, 
philosophising with his hammer, would shatter the moral 
sense, and does not see that with this he is shattering all 
values whatsoever. It is, therefore, in its obscure and 
veiled forms that the philosophy of Nietzsche is really 
dangerous; and we seem to trace it in many glib current 
phrases, both in ethics and politics, wherein “ the need for 
expression,” or ‘the need to live your own life” or “* to 
realise your own personality,” are held up as suggesting 
an ideal from which principles of conduct, for persons and 
for States, can be derived and justified. 


3 July, 189y. 


An Artist in Occasional Speech. 


Appreciations and Addresses. By Lord Rosebery. 
by Charles Geake. (Lane. 6s.) 


A cotxection of Cardinal Manning’s occasional essays was 
some years ago issued under the title of Pastime Papers, 
though to few men would the writing of such papers appear 
a pastime. The addresses before us were equally well worth 
collecting, if only as the recreations of a Prime Minister. 
The preparation of them must have been hard work 
enough—and, for that matter, an energetic man’s recreation 
is always hard work. Yet they have the air of recreations. 
It would be absurd to pretend they can take rank as inde- 
pendent literature, as essays. Nor yet are they oratorical 
literature, such as the speeches of Pitt and Fox, often 
mentioned, seldom read. Least of all are they great 
orations, Demosthenic, Ciceronian, Burkian. They belong 
rather to the same class as the occasional speeches of 
Lowell. They are after-dinner deliveries, or occasioned 
by the opening of a library, the unveiling of a statue, 
and suchlike public occasions, which merely are occasions 
for a speech. It requires a peculiar art to excel in this 
manner of speaking. You must not be oratorical, you 
must not be literary, you must not be conversational. 
You must be all, yet none of these; your speech should 
be a happy salad, where the three ingredients hold one 
another in delicate poise. You must be judicial with the 
literature, sparing with the oratory, liberal yet crafty with 
the conversational seasoning. Few possess the gift—for a 
gift itis. Since Lowell, a born master, no one has been 
quite so successful, we think, as Lord Rosebery. Burke, 
he observes, was a failure oratorically because his speeches 
were calculated rather for reading than hearing; and he 
instances the famous speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s 
debts, which Pitt and Dundas agreed was too dull for 
answer. Yet Pitt and Dundas were delightedly surprised 
by it in print. 

This is not all the truth, we think. Firstly, Burke was 
not always ineffectual with auditors: witness the great 
impeachment of Hastings, and its overwhelming effect on 
Hastings himself, emphasised in Macaulay’s famous essay. 
“T thought myself, for the moment, the most guilty man 
in England.” In the second place, it seems very probable 
that Burke had an inefficient delivery. The Nabob speech 
might have shaken the House, fulminated from that 
wonderful tongue of Chatham. But that for immediate 
success Burke talked too much like a marvellously elo- 
quent book is certain. Lord Rosebery is quite otherwise. 
Especially in handling quiet themes like those in the 
present volume, which give no scope for brilliant oratorical 
outbursts, he knows that something short of literary fulness, 
complete literary effectiveness, is needed for instant effect. 
Comparative sparsity of matter, comparative diffuseness of 
language, is requisite if you are easily to be followed by 
an audience. He observes these conditions, yet skilfully 
imparts a certain tone of literary cultivation to his utterances 
that is matched by few speakers in these days. But these 
conditions have to be remembered in reading him. While 
we follow pleasantly the facile literary disquisition, we 
should pause to reflect that the pleasant reading must have 
been absolutely delightful hearing. 

These addresses, then, are not literature with a capital 
letter, nor oratory with a capital letter. They are mostly 
the oratorical counterpart of the chatty and discursive 
essay. To speak like a good literary talker girding him- 
self for an effort, to glide in an apposite story, to. give 
views of your subject which are just and refined but not 
too deep for ready comprehension : that is the art of such 
speaking, and Lord Rosebery is excellent in his art. He 
tells how Burke used to finish the day, at his country 
house, by compounding pills for the poor. At once he 
slips in adroitly the neat little story which will brighten 
his audience. Said Burke: “I am like an Irish peer 
whom I used to know, who was also fond of dealing out 
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remedies to his neighbours. One day that nobleman met 
a funeral, and asked a poorer neighbour whose funeral it 
was. ‘Oh, my lord,’ was the reply, ‘ that’s Tady So-and- 
so, the man whom your lordship cured three days ago.’ ” 

Another ingredient he possesses most germane to this 
light, fluent, yet polished style of oratory. He has an 
excellent playfulness, the playfulness of a thoughtful man 
unbending. It is too slight, too unpretentious, to be called 
humour. For humour has now become a very serious 
thing. Men “ joke wi’ deeficulty,” joke for a living, and 
discuss their “‘ Humour” (it has a capital, like all things 
nowadays) as gravely, as self-consciously, as the modern 
poet discusses his Art. Lord Rosebery does not tighten 
his girdle and make for a jest like a high-jump, which he 
must take or die. He unbends, as we have said; and 
unbends very prettily. He imagines, for example, the 
consequences to any Ministry of a strike among the per- 
manent officials of the Civil Service. You can conceive 
how the audience must have rippled quietly over the 
pleasant conceit. No “roars of laughter,” such as greet 
the recognised political clown, but a subdued and tickled 
merriment. Thus he pictures the result : 


From all the purlieus of Downing-street, and all the 
recesses of Whitehall, there would come streaming forth 
in their hundreds of thousands first-division clerks, and 
second-division clerks, and all other mysterious categories, 
headed, I suppose, by men like Sir Edward Hamilton and 
Sir Francis Mowatt. They would proceed to Trafalgar- 
square and hold the customary meeting, the Under- 
Secretaries occupying the Jions at the base of the Nelson 
monument. ... Butin the meantime . . . what would 
become . . . of a political head if he was deserted by his 
permanent subordinates? Of course, his first business 
would be to import blacklegs into the office. From their 
various retreats you would see the retired civil servants, 
some of them covered with ribands. some adorned with 
coronets, and all, I hope, endowed with anfadequate pen- 
sion, brought back to the hated service of the State. You 
would telegraph for Sir Alfred Milner from the Cape! of 
Good Hope. You would bring Lord Welby in chains from 
the chair of the County Council to occupy in that fettered 
condition his old arm-chair at the Treasury. And last, but 
not least, you would catch Lord Farrar. He is one of 
those men who acquire youth as they grow old, and my 
imagination of Lord Farrar as a blackleg in the Civil 
Service is this, that you would have to put him to look 
after half-a-dozen departments, which he would be able 
cheerfully to undertake, if. indeed, like the Duke of 
Wellington in 1834, he did not dispense quite adequately 
the whole business of Government. 


Apart from its playful charm, could you have more 
delicate and skilful compliment to a body of men, or indi- 
viduals of that body, than is insinuated in this passage ? 
Tact, indeed, is eminently one of Lord Rosebery’s gifts. 
Little personal sidelights sometimes add an interest to 
these addresses. He quotes Burke’s famous exclamation, 
‘* What shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue!” 
and his comment on it admits the shadowiness of political 
aims, the almost certain failure of high ideals during a 
man’s lifetime, in a manner that becomes pathetic, when 
you reflect that he was then Prime Minister, one of the 
apparently fortunate and successful men in English public 
life. Yet if there be substance in a politician’s atms, he 
need be no shadow, nor does he ultimately pursue shadows. 
If, indeed, we pursue shadows, then, indeed, we are 
shadows. Not otherwise. Possibly Lord Rosebery was 
already feeling the sickness and pettiness of those ignoble 
squabbles and intrigues which (if report lie not) ulti- 
mately drove him from leadership. In his address on 
‘“‘Bookishness and Statesmanship” he strikes the note of 
literary retirement—or, at least, a literary oasis in the 
midst of a statesman’s life—after a fashion which goes 
far to explain his quiet aloofness from the daily broils of 
politics during recent years. So, too, his statement that 
a politician often feels ‘‘ the want of serious and patriotic 
work” which may enable him “to do his duty to his 
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country” in opposition, is eminently characteristic of the 
politician who has shown so much more care for country 
than party. The speech “On the Duty of Public Service” 
is one of the best and most typical, full of that high Im- 
perialism we associate with Lord Rosebery. But whether 
the subject be Burns or Burke, literature or life, he is 
always the same adroit and masterly speaker. The book 
should find a popular welcome in England. 


A Study in Unmorality. 


The Hooligan Nights. By Rook. 
Richards. 6s.) 


Tue full title explains the book: The Hooligan Nights, 
being the Life and Opinions of a Young and Impenitent 
Criminal, recounted by Himself, and set forth by Clarence Rook. 
This is exact. The young criminal, being astute, saw that 
there is money in revelations, and for a consideration 
expressed his readiness to 
reveal accordingly. By a 
happy chance Mr. Rook 
became his confidant: 
hence this book. We 
say by a happy chance, 
because there is only one 
way in which such a book 
could be written in order 
to be tolerable; and Mr. 
Rook has chosen that way. 
Once the preface is passed, 
Mr. Rook takes up exactly 
the right attitude—that of 
the amused but unpreju- 
diced historian, who per- 
mits his subject to unfold 
himself in his own words 
and elucidates no more 
than is necessary. A 
sterner, a more serious 
student of humanity might 
have probed farther into 
young Alf’s nature, but 
the book would have been the less readable. The task, 
in short, needed a humorist, and a humorist was forth- 
coming. 

What Mr. Rook has done is this: with unflagging 
humour and good humour, and a positively radiant aloof- 
ness, he has set before us a young London criminal. 
There he stands, this Hooligan, naked and unashamed, 
and we know him through and through—his vanity and 
his resource, his pluck and his misgivings, his cunning 
and his philosophy. The circumstance that Mr. Rook 
knows nothing of him in action, the accident that the 
deeds recorded here are from his own lips—remembered in 
tranquillity, or in a state as near tranquillity as a Hooligan 

ermits himself to enjoy—renders the history incomplete in 
the matter of weaknesses; but these an ordinarily in- 
telligent reader will be able to supply himself. Given 
certain qualities, one dves not need to flounder much in 
the search for defects. The only really dastardly deed 
which young Alf admits to is the blacking of Alice’s eyes, 
and even then he was unconscious of offence. With that 
to work upon we can deduce a good deal. 

Mr. Rook speaks of young Alf as a type, but we are a 
little doubtful. He seems to us to differ sufficiently from 
other predatory youths to stand alone. His wisdom must 
be unusual. His willingness to accept whatever comes and 
leave bigger jobs to others is unusual, when taken into 
consideration with his cheerful alacrity in attacking the 
bigger jobs as they suggest themselves. * We cannot 
believe that Lambeth is full of such calm philosophers : 
young Alf must be a mind apart. And the circumstance that 
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Mr. Rook once saw him risk his life to stop a runaway van 
is against the type theory. A boy who will follow a man 
some distance in order to abstract eightpence from his 
ticket pocket, who will stop a runaway Pickford van in a 
crowded street, and who will expend the money he carried 
off from a large establishment in buying three horses at 
Aldridge’s, is not typical but extraordinary. Nor are we 
perfectly certain that the name Hooligan really describes 
young Alf at all. The Hooligan, as we have conceived 
him, has fewer brains and more brutality. Young Alf’s 
power of looking ahead, of carefully covering his retreat ; 
his wit and his loneliness; his willingness to marry Alice 
when trouble came to her; these are not compatible with 
Hooliganism as we understand it. The Artful Dodger 
and Charley Bates were not Hooligans, and young Alf 
derives from them. But this is merely a question of 
definition. For practical purposes ‘“‘ Hooligan ”’ will do. 

We quote two passages. The first is Mr. Rook’s 
description of his hero : 


Young Alf is now eighteen years of age, and stands 
5 feet 7 inches. He is light, active, and muscular. Stripped 
for fighting, he is a picture. His ordinary attire consists 
of a dark-brown suit, mellowed by wear, and a cloth cap. 
Around his neck is a neatly-knotted neckerchief, dark- 
blue, with white spots, which does duty for collar as well 
as tie. His face is by no means brutal; it is intelligent, 
and gives evidence of a highly-strung nature. The eyes 
are his most remarkable feature. They seem to look all 
round his head, like the eyes of a bird; when he is angry 
they gleam with a fury that is almost demoniacal. He 
is not prone to smiles or laughter, but he is in no sense 
melancholic. The solemnity of his face is due rather, as 
I should conclude, to the concentration of his intellect on 
the practical problems that continually present themselves 
for solution. Under the influence of any strong emotion, 
he puffs out the lower part of his cheeks. This expresses 
even amusement, if he is very much amused. In his 
manner of speech he exhibits curious variations. Some- 
times he will talk for ten minutes together, with no more 
trace of accent or slang than disfigures the speech of the 
ordinary Londoner of the wage-earning class. Then, on 
a sudden, he will become almost unintelligible to one 
unfamiliar with the Walk and its ways. He swears in- 
frequently, and drinks scarceiy at all. When he does, he 
lights a fire in the middle of the floor and tries to burn the 
house down. His health is perfect, and he has never had 
a day’s illness since he had the measles. He has perfect 
confidence in his own ability to look after himself, and 
take what he wants, so long as he has elbow-room and ten 
seconds’ start of the cop. 


The otlier passage illustrates Mr. Rook’s lighter manner, 
and also gives us one of the anomalies of Lambeth. 
Young Alf and Alice, it must be explained, are to be 
married very soon, and Mr. Rook has been asked to see 
their home. Alice is the daughter of a bookmaker of 
unbridled temper, who objects to the match : 


Young Alf picked up the guttering light from the 
table, and held it aloft so that I might see and admire the 
pictures. 

Nailed to the middle of the wall over the mantelpiece 
was a framed engraving of a pigeon, which young Alf 
had certainly not acquired by honest purchase. But there 
was a sentimental interest about it, for he had started the 
serious business of life, as you may remember, by sneaking 
pigeons. Beneath this, the photograph of a horse. 

“That's a ’awse I got at Brighton,” s-id young Alf, 
holding the candle with one hand, and with the other 
turning the light on to the picture. ‘Sold it up ’ere in 
Lambef. It’s workin’ ’ere now.” 

A photograph of young Alf and Alice, arm-in-arm, in 
very low tone, taken in Epping Forest. Another photo- 
graph of the bookmaker with the unbridled temper. No, 
certainly not a lovable man; a man to keep at a respectful 
distance. This piece of decoration was clearly Alice’s idea, 


and young Alf swept the candle past it. To right and left 
of the bookmaker a pair of coloured prints, representing 
‘** Christ Blessing the Loaves and Fishes” and ‘‘ Christ on 
the Sea of Galilee.” 
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Alice returned, and the illumination was increased by 
a candle. 
“Alf bought them,” said Alice, indicating the repre- 
sentations of Our Lord, ‘cause I liked ’em.” 
‘‘ Give a penny each for ’em,” said young Alf, in apology 
for being reduced to purchase. 
The last sentence reminds us of the only slip we have noted 
in the book. It is when young Alf is explaining the dire 
need for new boots which came upon himself and Maggots. 
“We ’greed that them trotter cases ’d ‘ave to be got, even 
if we sneaked ’em,” he is made to say. Surely he would 
have said: “Even if we bought ’em.” In the matter of 
language Mr. Rook’s pages are of high value, and to them 
must all students of the argot of 1898-9 resort. This 
London slang of ours is always in a fluid state, and new words 
—‘ snide neologues,” as they may be called, mysteriously 
coined, where and by whom no one knows—are put into 
circulation every week. A book wherein so many are 
crystallised is certain of long life. 

We close the book without rancour that young Alf is 
still prosperous and at large. Just as Mr. Rook credits 
the Lambeth lass with all the virtues but virtue, so we 
find in him a very admirable fidelity to his pals and to his 
theory of the problem of life. The theory may be wrong, 
but he could not well have come by another. ‘* You’ve 
either got to be a mug or a spieler,” said an Australian 
sage. ‘Gentlemen with brains and no money,” said the 
Claimant to the Tichborne estates, ‘has got to live on 
gentlemen with money and no brains.” ‘If you want a 
fing, you got to take it,” says young Alf. Herein, in 
various ways, is expressed one of the great lower laws of 
the universe. Young Alf conforms to it. We cannot all 
soar. Moreover, to know all is to forgive all, and Mr. 
Rook has told us so much that the corollary is pat. And, 
finally, may it not be a salutory thing that this quickener 
of wits is in our midst to help to raise the general level of 
intelligence? For an honest community must be a very 
sleepy one. 


Elizabeth: an Analysis. 
The Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper Brothers. 7s. 6d.) 


‘THERE are things one woman knows instinctively about 
another which even her lover fails to guess.” Thus—a 
modern novelist. But when a woman’s soul is subjected 
to paper dissection, as in the present instance of Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Duke Maximilian of Bavaria, Empress 
of Austria and Queen of Hungary, something more than 
a merely emotional recognition of certain qualities is 
required from her biographer. The hand which holds 
the knife—and pen !—must be steady. The putting to- 
gether of a memoir such as this must almost inevit- 
ably be a woman’s task; but to give a clear portrait 
of any character in history or fiction a writer should be 
level-headed, accurate, above all—unbiassed. To lay an 
exaggerated stress on some points, to slur over others, is 
to present a distorted view, a one-sided reflection. To sift 
true from false—to obtain one clear image of the real 
Elizabeth out of the highly coloured kaleidoscope of 
shifting pictures before us—is no easy matter. The 
writer’s prejudiced championship weakens, not strengthens, 
the cause she has at heart. 


Not a pen is grasped to vindicate Elizabeth’s memory 
[she complains]; not a voice raised to refute the inane 
calumnies which have pursued her. . . . I am but dis- 
charging a debt of honour in placing before the public 
a true and authentic version. . . . That this work is also 
one of love may serve to heap coals of fire upon the heads 
of those ... who took a fiendish delight in lending 
colour . . . to the ever recurring reports which strove to 
give the masses an entirely false idea of the Empress’s 
personality, and which mercilessly placed her in the pillory 
of an unfair and ignorant judgment. 
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In her effort to whitewash one character the writer tars 
many. It is possibly for this reason that she struggles to 
preserve her anonymity. Of the Empress herself there is 
much to say, both in censure and praise. Of her bio- 
grapher—whose lapses from good feeling are frequent— 
little but the former. The suggestion concerning the 
communication made by the King to his son on the eve of 
the Crown Prince’s marriage is but one instance among 
many. Such records can only defile the living and disturb 
the dead. ‘“ Some things are too horrible to write about.” 

In a less exalted position, married to a man of less ardent 
a nature than Franz Joseph’s, who knows what Elizabeth 
might not have become? ‘True, she fell romantically 
in love. As the writer says, ‘‘the marriage between the 
ruler of a great country to the little daughter of the 
impoverished Duke Maximilian in Bavaria is one of the 
most poetical and romantic pages of modern history.” 
But it was a child’s love which Elizabeth felt, not a 
woman’s. ‘‘If the Empress possessed one fault, it was 
an absolute lack of human passion. She married, not in 
the least knowing what marriage meant; ... her... 
spirituality . . . made it impossible to share her ... 
lover’s . . . feelings. The obligations of such a love 
. . . frightened her.” 

The marriage was further handicapped by the rooted 
dislike of the archduchess for her daughter-in-law. Here 
again Elizabeth’s biographer is not merely content to 
imply—she implicates. She deliberately states that ‘the 
old lady . . . seeing that her son was more enamoured 
with his lovely wife than she thought it desirable... 
managed to surround him with temptations.’”’ He soon 
‘* tottered upon the pedestal of virtues which” Elizabeth 
‘‘ereated for him in her soul and . . . disgust overcame 
her.” 

It is at this point that we reach the real root of the 
question. Nearly every trouble which came to Elizabeth 
was indirectly of her own making. That “‘ early disgust ” 
of which her biographer speaks tainted nearly every 
action of her after-life. She made no real effort to keep 
her husband’s love. To “put herself in his place,” to 
blame herself for his infidelity, to see that her lack of 
response almost drove him to seek distraction elsewhere, 
never seems to have occurred to her. She herself had no 
temptations: why should others? She thought of her 
own fidelity as virtue, and punished her husband’s un- 
faithfulness relentlessly. It was sufficient to her to con- 
demn—she never even sought to understand. 

There was another matter which made the position of 
the Royal pair difficult. At Possenhoffen—the home of 
her childhood—Elizabeth had run wild, now on foot, now 
riding, hunting, shooting, leading a free, untrammelled 
existence, more like a gipsy girl’s than a princess’s. Pomp 
and pageantry were distasteful to her: the life of the Court 
seemed to her as a prison-house from which she never 
ceased to attempt to escape. Concerning the attitude she 
took, her biographer simply says she ‘‘ refused to make a 
perpetual show-figure of herself for the benefit of a 
pageant-loving public.” 

Every class in life has its obligations. Surely it is the 
people’s right occasionally to see the Queen whom, practi- 
cally, they subsidise! In this case there was no barrier 
to be broken, no ice to melt. Elizabeth’s people were 
ready to love her. She could have held their hearts in 
her hand had she wished. But she did not. Whenever 
it was possible to do ‘so she avoided public functions. 
Whenever she appeared in Vienna she was in consequence 
mobbed. In individual cases of poverty or sickness she 
was more than generous, ever ready to spend both money 
and time and sympathy in the alleviation of misfortune. 
But—en masse ? A warm-hearted nation suffered keenly 
from the obvious fact that, as a whole, she held aloof from 
them. 

Elizabeth could give—but she could not forgive. We 
have spoken of her conduct abroad—what of her conduct 
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at home? Here the king was too soon to become—as 
Elizabeth’s biographer herself admits—‘ wearied, perhaps 
not entirely without cause, by his wife’s silence, efface- 
ment, and unspoken reproach. . . . Her melancholy in- 
creased daily ’—until, indeed, a complete estrangement 
arose, which ended actually in the Empress’s flight. 

‘‘ A very unpalatable adventure of which her husband 
was the hero ... broke the last restraint upon” her 
Majesty’s “indignation, and without informing anybody 
of her intentions she left the imperial palace for Trieste, 
and set sail for the Ionian islands fully resolved never to 
allow her husband to approach her again. The scandal 
caused by this flight may be more easily imagined than 
described. . . . Despairing of catching up with her... 
the Emperor ... ,” who had followed her immediately 
from Minorca to the Straits of Gibraltar, ‘ returned to his 
dominions.” 

“The step she took was extreme,” her biographer actu- 
ally acknowledges, ‘‘ but her youth seems a sufficient excuse.” 
Yet she had at the time been married some years and had 
children! A more undignified action it would be difficult 
to realise. In even middle-class life it would be hard to 
condone : in Elizabeth’s position it was inexcusable. But 
this she could not see. ‘‘She hardened her heart against 
everybody, and even the mention of her children failed to 
make any impression upon her. She. . . wrapped her- 
self in her sorrow to the exclusion of everything else. . . 
Days, weeks, and months drifted on.” She was, of course, 
forced occasionally, ‘‘ by reasons of state and of policy, 
to make actes de présence at her husband’s Court.” But 
‘‘as soon as her official duties were discharged she left 
the country again.” 

That ‘‘ nearly seven years elapsed before this detestable 
modus vivendi came to an end” seems incredible. But the 
fact remains. Finally, Court exigencies demanded Eliza- 
beth’s presence, and she returned. ‘ We have both 
much to forgive,” she said when the King knelt to her. 
The one excuse that can be urged on Elizabeth’s behalf 
is that of the hereditary taint of mania in her family. 
Courageous, intelligent, beautiful, her many endearing 
qualities were marred by an unbalanced mind. She con- 
tinually looked at herself—at her own wrongs, at her own 
misfortunes. To be self-centred is usually to lose the 
possession of true self-control. 

That she paid a heavy penalty for her. mistakes no one 
will deny. Certain lives are chiefly valuable as warnings. 
Elizabeth’s was a tragic figure, and her history is painful 
reading. For she is not alone in her mistakes. Failure 
to understand has been the rock many a woman’s happi- 
ness has split upon. Is it the Scotch who say: ‘‘ She wove 
her shroud and wore it in her life-time ” ? 

In great difficulties Elizabeth was brave. She met her 
son’s end and her own alike with courage. But where her 
pride suffered she fell. Other women have built idols 
before now and seen them crumble. But they have not 
necessarily lost their ideals of wifely duty and true 
womanhood. 

This narrative is presumably written by one who, if not 
herself holding a high official position at Court, was at 
least an intimate friend of, and in close attendance upon, 
the Empress. Inquiry of one whose position renders the 
information valuable elicited the fact that, notwithstanding 
the reticence of the Embassy concerning the narrative, 
certain grave inaccuracies of detail, which the English 
reviewer must, through ignorance, pass over, as well as 
the manifest breaches of taste, have been remarked “in 
high places.” 


THE plains and the hills aloof 
Hear the uproar of all these books, 
But it is only a little ink more or less. 


From Stephen Crane’s ** War is Kind.” 
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Schoolmaster and Diarist. 


Life and Remains of the Rev. R. H. Quick. Edited by 
F. Storr. (Cambridge: University Press. 7s. 6d.) 


Tnoven a London curate from 1855 to 1858, and vicar of 
Sedbergh from 1883 to 1887, it is as a schoolmaster that 
Robert Hebert Quick will be always remembered. 


He turned to teaching [writes Mr. Storr] not, in the 
first instance at any rate, as impelled by any conscious 
bent or bias, but rather as an obvious alternative, the 
second string, so to speak, that every English cleric has 
to his bow. His own bringing up at private schools and 
at Harrow had left him profoundly dissatisfied with existing 
methods, and although at that period he had not thought 
out for himself any better way, he knew, or thought he 
knew, *‘ how not to do it,”’ and felt assured that even if he 
failed he could not well do worse than his own masters had 
done for him. 

Abundant opportunities were afforded him for thinking 
out “a better way,”’ by his experience as assistant master 
at Lancaster, Guild- 
ford, Hurstpierpoint, 
Cranleigh, and Har- 
row, and afterwards 
as head of small pre- 
paratory schools in 
Bayswater and Guild- 
ford. Of these op- 
portunities he took 
full advantage, and 
when he died in 1891 
the cause of the 
science of education 
lost one of its 
doughtiestchampions. 

The hope of some 
memoir of his life 
has been long de- 
ferred; but the pre- 
sent volume will be 
none the less welcome 
both to those who 
knew the man and 
those who only know 
his Hssays on Educational Reformers —the first attempt 
in the English language at a history of education. 
A man of one book, but that book a classic, Quick—for 
better or for worse—was a conscientious diarist, and left 
behind him a large mass of notes on men and things, from 
which his editor, by patient sifting and the wholesale 
sacrifice of everything not educational, has compiled a 
volume which, while it will be attractive mainly to 
teachers, may haply also afford pleasure—and instruction 
—to many besides. 

The personality of the man—his originality, his kindli- 
ness, his ardour for his ideals—stands out well, and will 
touch and inspire as he himself touched and inspired. 
So will many a pregnant sentence in his frank outpourings 
to himself anent the things he did and the things he saw. 
The man who in 1868 conceived and wrote Educational 
Reformers, who in 1878 was chosen by the University of 
Cambridge as its first lecturer on education, and who, 
though a clergyman, was so profoundly convinced of the 
ethical significance of good schoolmastering, must have 
looked about him with eyes that knew what to look for 
and how to look at it. The impressions of such a man, 
registered for posthumous publication only, will be of high 
value, now and always, to the student of education, and will 
go far to compensate for the loss of the ‘“ useful essays,” 
which, as he somewhat forebodingly writes in 1886, “I 
may, perhaps, be able to write before the end of my 
journey.” 

The Life, largely autobiographical, is not intended to be 
a finished picture. All we need to know of Quick the 
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teacher is put in in a few bold strokes; the rest is silence. 
The Remains might be characterised as original variations 
on a well-worn theme. “Boys and Masters,” ‘School 
Wrinkles,” “Child Nature,” ‘Training of Teachers,” 
“Preaching and Lecturing,” ‘Criticisms of Books,” are 
among the sectional headings, and each section betrays 
the same insight, the same fearlessness, the same twinkling 
humour. The book by its very nature is too scrappy to 
be more than stimulating, though there is one piece of 
consecutive writing—“ A Study of Child Life ”—which is 
a distinct contribution to educational science, and which, 
as Mr. Storr observes, “has an almost unique interest as 
the study of a close observer and original teacher on his 
own children, to whom he was able to devote a large 
portion of his time, and on whom he tested his own 
educational theories.” Those theories may perhaps be 
summed up in his own words: ‘The life of education 
does not consist in the list of subjects nor in the stages 
into which each subject is divided. It consists in a great 
measure in the action of the intelligent mind of the teacher 
on the minds of the taught, awakening their intelligence, 
and rendering them capable of thinking and acting for 
themselves.” And, again, in speaking of a book he was 
reviewing for the Acapemy: “The author has grasped 
a truth than which none can be more important or more 
commonly neglected—that moral training is prior to 
intellectual.” But his idée motrice was that the natural 
man, even though graduated, is not a safe teacher; that 
experience, if it helps at all, helps too slowly and at too 
great a cost, and that he who would be a master teacher 
must first be taught to teach. The difficulty is that the 
natural man does not believe this. As Quick puts it: 
‘The schoolmaster says of his boys—‘ They won’t think,’ 
but that is true of us all, the schoolmaster included. We 
are happy only when we are fussing about some work that 
seems necessary, but whether it is necessary, and, if 
necessary, whether it is best done as we are doing it, we 
will not be at the pains to inquire.” There is a good deal 
of this sort of mild denunciation in the book. Only once, 
in the account of a visit to a struggling “‘ genteel” private 
school, does it rise into a righteous indignation. ‘No 
parents who had any regard for their children,” he cries, 
‘would send them to such a place . . . to be starved and 
stunted in mind and body. . . . I think we are as a nation 
extremely culpable in allowing such schools to be kept.” 
It is also “a glimpse behind the scenes in private school 
life” that gives rise to the following reflection: ‘ Except 
among the professional criminal class, there is, as far as 
I know, nothing that comes up to the shameless immorality 
one finds in school life.” An obvious remedy for many 
school evils is registration and State inspection; but, 
strange to say, though Quick was one of the earliest advo- 
cates in this country of professional training for teachers, 
there is not one word in the book on its corollary. 

Of the many bits of pedagogic folly pilloried in these 
notes, perhaps the most ridiculous is the following pulpit 
appeal to Harrow boys: “Let your pleasantries, my 
younger friends, be like the coruscations in the summer 
sky, lambent yet innocuous.” 

Thanks largely to the care and judgment of the editor, 
who has understood when to speak and when to be silent, 
the book is eminently readable. A possible criticism may 
be that, as many of the extracts are undated, it is often 
difficult to judge whether the wisdom is that of impulsive 
youth or of sober age; and a possible regret that so much 
as nine-tenths of the material available should have been 
withheld. 


A MAN said to the Universe : 

‘* Sir, I exist,” 

‘* However,’’ replied the Universe, 
‘“*That has not created in me 

A sense of obligation.” 


From Stephen Crane's ‘‘ War is Kind.” 
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Natural Theology. 


Through Nature to God. By John Fiske. 
3s. 6d.) 


THe restatement of the case for natural theology goes 
forward apace. No astronomer would think it clever to 
remark on the absence of a deity from the field of his 
observation, as Lalande did; and the most convinced of 


(Macmillan. 


materialists will no longer hail as an aphorism Moleschott’s . 


“No thought without phosphorus.” Physical science 
deals with secondary causes ; its servants have learned, by 
the very magnitude and wealth of their achievements, to 
develop a spirit of modesty and caution, the first-fruit of 
which is a yeneral recognition of the fact that their dis- 
coveries, though they were tenfold greater, must still stop 
short of the Absolute. Nevertheless, whether to confirm 
or to confute, the results of physical research have a 
legitimate bearing, at least by way of analogy—even as 
they had in the days of Butler—upon the religious ideas 
which were framed and postulated before ever the 
chronicles of the earth and the stars were read. 

Of the three parts into which this book is divided, the 
first, on the Mystery of Evil, was designed to be a supple- 
ment to the author’s Zhe Idea of God. Its sense is clear ; 
and its reasoning, within the author’s limitations (of which 
we shall have something to say in a moment), is certainly 
valid. Briefly, ‘“‘we cannot know anything except as 
contrasted with something else”’; cannot know pleasure, 
therefore, but by pain. Similarly moral evil and good are 
correlatives: ‘‘in a happy world there must be sorrow and 
pain, and in a moral world the knowledge of evil is indis- 
pensable.” ‘The stern necessity for this has been proved 
to inhere in the innermost constitution of the human soul.” 
Thus, in fine, “God is the creator of evil.” Must evil 
then always endure in order to the beatitude of him that 
overcometh? Hear Mr. Fiske : 

It is only after long ages of social discipline, fraught 
with cruel afflictions and grinding misery, that the moral 
law becomes dominant and religious aspiration intense and 
abiding in the soul. When such an age is reached we have 
at last in man a creature different in kind from his pre- 
decessors, and fit for an everlasting life of »rogress—for a 
closer and closer communion with God in a beatitude 
which shall endure. 


Effectual as is the author’s manner of showing how things 
work together in the present order towards a good end, it 
is necessary to point out that a great fundamental difficulty 
remains untouched. Why ¢his order? Wherefore the 
deliberate choice of a method that involves these hideous 
incidents? Mr. Fiske finds nothing more radical to suggest 
than that the Creator’s power “is limited by some inexplic- 
able viciousness in the original constitution of things.” 
But it is precisely as an Origin, as a First Cause, that the 
mind of man has demanded His existence. To postulate a 
compelling principle other than Himself in obedience to 
which He acts is to subject Him to some supreme Anaghe ; 
is, in fact, to depose the First Cause in favour of a Cause 
precedent ; so that He becomes a mediate cause, and, for 
the purpose of this inquiry, negligible. In order to pre- 
serve that absolute liberty of initiation which, by hypo- 
thesis, is proper to the First Cause, and at the same time 
to fortify our assurance that the Source of Being is 
unmixed good, it seems, after all, as if no better way had 
been found than that of the scholastics, who, identifying 
esse with bonum, resolved evil into a negation, and justified 
God in creating something inferior to the best of all 
possible worlds by the consideration that the enactment of 
infinite perfection must drain dry even infinite power. 

The second section, entitled ‘‘ The Cosmic Roots of Love 
and Self-Sacrifice,” was delivered in the form of a lecture 
in answer to Huxley’s famous Romanes lecture. It is 
probable that that lecture was, in a measure, misunder- 
stood : if not, it was not for want of loose and equivocal 
phrasing. Mr. Fiske here elaborates the argument to be 
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deduced from the development of the altruistic sense by 
the lengthening of infancy, which has already been 
rendered familiar in this country by Prof. Drummond, but 
which he claims as his own contribution to the doctrine 
of evolution—so far as we are aware, accurately. 

The most interesting portion of the book is the final 
section, on ‘‘The Everlasting Reality of Religion.” By 
the word our philosopher understands three related ideas : 
(1) An idea of the Deity as guasi-human, (2) an idea of an 
unseen world in which human beings continue after death, 
and (3) a recognition of the ethical aspects of life as 
related in a special and intimate sense to this unseen 
world. Upon Mr. Herbert Spencer’s luminous dictum— 
‘Life is the continuous adjustment of inner relations to 
outer relations””—he bases an argument, near akin 
indeed to the traditional argument from the necessary 
veracity of God, but fairly claimed by him, in its imme- 
diate application, as original, and, as it seems to us, of 
great importance. Moral evolution has been advanced by 
the conviction that these things are so. Is that conviction 
true ora dream? True, he answers: 


To suppose that during countless ages, from the sea- 
weed up to Man, the progress of life was achieved through 
adjustment to external realities, and that then the method 
was all at once changed, and throughout a vast province 
of evolution the end was secured through adjustments to 
external non-realities, is to do sheer violence to logic and 
to common sense. . . . All the analogies of Nature fairly 
shout against the assumption of such a breach of con- 
tinuity between the evolution of Man and all other evolu- 
tion. So far as our knowledge of Nature goes, the whole 
momentum of it carries us ouward to the conclusion that 
the Unseen World, as the objective term in a relation of 
fundamental importance that has co-existed with the 
whole career of Mankind, has a real existence; and it is 
but following out the analogy to regard the Unseen World 
as the theatre where the ethical process is destined to reach 
its full consummation. . . . Of all the implications of the 
doctrine of evolution in regard to Man, I believe the very 
deepest and strongest to be that which asserts the Ever- 
lasting Reality of Religion. 

With this brave credo we may fitly conclude our notice 
of a book that shall both stimulate the sluggish mind and 
confirm the feeble of heart. 


Jean d’Arras to Auguste Rodin. 


A History of French Art, 1100-1899. By Rose G. Kingsley. 
(Longmans. 12s. 6d. net.) 


To the average Englishman French art is something of 
a sealed book. Ruskin and Symonds and the Pre- 
Raphaelites have sent him to Italy for the good of his 
soul; but Paris he thinks of as a vast café-chantant, and, 
while he will talk glibly of Botticelli and Michael Angelo, 
Fragonard is to him a shade, and Nicholas Poussin the 
shadow of a shade. However, the admirable condition of 
the French cycling roads and the near prospect of another 
great Exhibition are turning the thoughts of the pilgrim 
to new fields, and any day curiosity may awake as to the 
chéteauz of the Loire or the marvellous experiments of the 
Luxembourg. Such a curiosity Miss Kingsley’s History 
of French Art is well calculated in advance to satisfy. 
Miss Kingsley has many qualifications for her task—a 
sufficient erudition, a catholic sympathy for the most 
diverse schools, and for architecture and sculpture as well 
as painting, and a power of writing modest but quite 
pleasing critical English. The book is conveniently 
arranged. Substantially, it is a biographical chronicle of 
artists, but each group or period is introduced by some 
general considerations which serve to link the generations 
together, and to make the general trend of evolution clear. 
French art, indeed, lends itself quite exceptionally well 
to this particular mode of treatment, for the French temper 
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has always been such as to display to exaggeration the 
rhythmic law of action and reaction which lies at the 
bottom of all history. It is safe to say that at any given 
moment the formule of the Parisian studios will rest on 
a basis of feud between Jes jeunes and les vieux. As Miss 
Kingsley puts it, speaking of 1812 to 1848, “‘ The Classics 
cried ‘ Malfaiteurs!’; the Romantics shouted ‘Perruques!’” 
Boucher, ‘‘ the painter of Louis XV. and the Pompadour,” 
becomes for the journals of the First Empire ‘‘ Boucher 
maudit,” or ‘‘ Boucher de ridicule mémoire.””’ We should 
have been glad to have lived under the First Empire, 
because then you could buy a landscape of Boucher’s for 
twenty-two francs, and a shepherd teaching a shepherdess 
to pipe for forty-one. Obviously this tendency has not 
diminished in recent years, and the succession of warring 
décadents, symbolistes, impressionistes, vibratilistes, and the 
like, has become perfectly bewildering. Miss Kingsley, 
however, proves a patient and competent guide to them all. 
The following passage, on the spirit of impressionism 
initiated by Manet, may be taken as a fair sample of her 
sane and intelligent method of criticism : 


The Impressionist doctrine has been summed up by their 
latest historian as ‘‘ the study of luminous phenomena and 
of social phenomena.” These artists are not occupied with 
the past in history or in tradition. They desire to repre- 
sent modern life, and the world in which they find them- 
selves at the present moment. Light is what they have 
sought beyond all besides. And while the more lyric 
Romantics chose the sunset as their favourite effect in 
nature, the Impressionists in their preoccupation with 
close analysis take the light of full mid-day. ‘In this 
ardent and exclusive contemplation of atmosphere made 
visible,” says M. André Michel . . . ‘‘ and the better to 
express its splendour, or its more fugitive nuances, they 
have made use of all that science has been able to teach 
about colours ; they have decomposed the elements of each 
tone, and placed them side by side upon the canvas, in 
order to obtain by this ‘ mé/ange optique’ more transparent 
lights, more delicate vibrations” These little blots of pure 
colour, which, when seen close, are a fruitful source of 
rude and imbecile merriment to the ignorant public, 
resolve themselves at a little distance—the right distance— 
into flaming skies, shivering trembling leaves, luminous 
dancing shadows, reflected in liquid rippling waters. Such 
effects as these were worth recording. They do not sum up 
the whole of Art. They are not the ultimate end and 
attainment of the painter’s craft. But they form a link, a 
very solid and brilliant link, in the ever-lengthening chain. 


And such as they are, they are wortby of serious and 
intelligent consideration. 


Not to take sides, not to glorify or to condemn, but to 
understand—that is the ideal which Miss Kingsley has set 
herself in this book; and for the reader who goes to her 
for information it is a very fortunate one. We own to 
having been particularly inspired by her with an interest 
in the work of Henri Martin, décoratif and symboliste, of 
Toulouse, and in that of Gustave Moreau, a highly 
imaginative painter, whose later works have only just been 
revealed to the world by his death, and who, like Rossetti 
in England, has for some years enjoyed the esoteric repu- 
tation of the Poet-Artist “‘ enfermé dans sa tour d’Ivoire.” 
Henri Martin and Gustave Moreau will be the gods of our 
questing when our bicycle next lands us at the doors of the 
Luxembourg. 

We must conclude by quoting an interesting passage in 
which Miss Kingsley indicates the direction which she 
thinks the coming revolt from Impressionism will take, and 
the men who may be destined to be its leaders : 


Art in France is never absolutely stationary. It is 
always searching, reaching forward to some fresh revela- 
tion. And already signs are to be seen of a new move- 
ment among the younger artists, of which it is too soon to 
speak with any authority. Certain among them, “ while 
they profit by the acquisitions of the school of the open- 
air, while they remain attentive to the play of reflections 
and delicate harmonies of the envelope, are returning to a 
closer study of form, and a relatively sombre and ‘ ancient 
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mode of painting. which reposes us from the excesses of 
Impressionism.”’ These artists would seem to consider that 
the preoccupation of the Impressionists with light—some- 
times with violent, unmitigated light—has been carried far 


enough. They prefer the crépuscule. And they choose 
the mysterious light of plain or forest, or the dimness of 
an interior, at the lovely hour when daylight dies on the 
earth, but still lingers on tree-tops and cloud and hill. 
Such men as M. René Ménard, M. Lucien Simon, MM. 
Prinet, Griveau, Boulard, Dauchez, &c., will have to be 
counted with in the twentieth century. 





Other New Books. 


Tue TRAIL OF THE GOLDSEEKERS. By Hamuin GARLAND. 


Mr. Garland, already well known as a novelist by his 
Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly, and other stories, here recounts h‘s 
experiences in a journey to the Klondike. But we cannot 
call it successful. The record has a tameness and a cor- 
scious literary artifice that make it uninspiring reading. 
Mr. Garland’s intentions were honourable, as his proem 
shows : 

I will wash my brain in the splendid breeze ; 
I will lay my cheek to the northern sun ; 

I will drink the breath of the mossy trees, 
And the clouds shall meet me one by one. 

I will fling the scholar’s pen aside, 

And grasp once more the bronco’s rein ; 

And I will ride and ride and ride, 

Till the rain is snow and the seed is grain. 


But the promise of this resolve is not fulfilled. Mark 
Twain and Bret Harte, Mr. Kipling and Mr. Steevens have 
spoiled us for travels that lack vigour; while Sterne and 
Stevenson, to name no others, have spoiled us for travels 
that lack charm. Mr. Garland’s book falls between the 
two. His cowboys and miners are not picturesque enough, 
his personality is not attractive enough. Many a man who 
invents fine stories fails when he comes to the record of his 
own first - person - singular wanderings, and Mr. Garland 
fails in good company. Nor are the little poetical impres- 
sions which are sandwiched between the prose chapters 
remarkable. They lack music and spontaneity. Here is 
one chosen at random : 


THE Cowsoy. 
Of rough, rude stock, this saddle sprite 
Is grosser grown with savage things. 
Inured to storms, his fierce delight 
Is lawless as the beasts he swings 
His swift rope over.—Libidinous, obscene, 
Careless of dust and dirt, serene, 
He faces snows in calm disdain, 
Or makes his bed down in the rain. 


As a poem this is without any grace ; as a character sketch 
it is incomplete ; and the fifth line is a horror. Sometimes 
Mr. Garland has a lyrical moment, but for the most part 
his verses suggest the foot rule. To all persons who have 
friends at the goldfields we can recommend the book for a 
faithful account of the difficulties they have to fight and 
the society they live among; but we cannot think that Mr. 
Garland’s reputation is advanced by it in the least, except 
as a man of courage and endurance. (Macmillan. 6s ) 


Seventy-One, Nor Ovr. By W. Carryn. 


William Caffyn, George Anderson, and Bob Thoms, the 
umpire, are the only survivors of Clarke’s famous All 
England Eleven ; and by a stroke of good fortune Caffyn’s 
recollections have been given permanent form while he is 
still in possession of a good memory and good health. 
William Caffyn, called variously the Surrey Pet. and 
Terrible Billy, was one of the great cricketers of the middle 
of the century, both with bat and ball: a Surrey man by 
birth, a member of Clarke’s team, and of the first team to 
visit Australia and the first to visit America. The circum- 
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stance that he remained in Australia between 1863 and 
1871 as a professional coach renders him to-day a 
peculiarly interesting figure, for there is no doubt that 
some valuable traces of his instruction, transmitted from 
those days, play their part in enabling the Australian 
team now visiting us to make so admirable a show for 
themselves. Caffyn’s own career, as recorded here, is 
agreeable reading enough, but the special value of the book 
resides in his memories of his great contemporaries. As 
each illustrious name comes up, one or two personal 
characteristics are remembered and set down, and the 
result is a noble gallery of heroes. Even Beldham is 
remembered : he walked from Farnham to Godalming in 
1852 to see a match in which Caffyn played—an old man 
between eighty and ninety, in a tall hat and white smock, 
with stories of the old matches. Lambert is here too, 
Lambert who as a young man would walk from Red Hill 
to London, in order to get a game on Kennington Common ; 
and William Clarke (Uld Clarke) who would choose the 
best end for bowling and then say to the other bowler, 
*‘ ’1l have this end, and you can have which you like”; 
and Fuller Pilch, who stood over six feet high, and spoke 
rarely, and smoked a churchwarden, and hit Caffyn and 
every one else over the tavern at Lords; and Billy Hillyer, 
who remonstrated with a scorer for spelling his name 
wrong, and was told, ‘‘If a haitch and a hi and a hel and 
a hel and a hi and a he and a har doesn’t spell ’Illyer, 1 
don’t know what will”; and Felix, who invented batting 
gloves, and who learned to cut better than any one else in 
his day by suspending a ball from the ceiling and 
practising on that; and Alfred Mynn, the greatest of 
them all, who weighed twenty stone, and told Caffyn that 
beef and beer were “the things to play cricket on.” 
Caffyn, who remarks very sensibly on modern cricket, is 
in favour of running-out all runs. ‘‘It would,” he says, 
‘* be the means of reducing the enormous scores which are 
made at the present time. Having to run our hits all out 
in the old days was, I know from experience, often the 
cause of losing our wickets. It was no easy matter to stop 
a shooter on the middle stump after running a six for the 
previous ball.” Caffyn himself once played and defeated 
eleven of Winchester with the assistance of two fieldsmen. 
He made 35 and 1, and Winchester made 4 and 4. We 
can recommend his book very heartily. (Blackwood. 6s.) 


EncuHantep Inp1ra. 
By Partxce Bosripar KARAGEORGEVITCH. 


This is a translation, by Mrs. Clara Bell, from a French 
book that has not yet been published. The author, the 
possessor of a serious, sensitive temperament touched with 
poetry, passed through India, notebook in hand, attempting 
to make us in our turn see what he himself, a calm, 
interested spectator, had first observed. The result is a 
volume of impressions, of Things Seen, which, aiming at 
nothing in the nature of completeness, yet leaves one with 
a richer sense of India’s mystery and beauty and wonder 
than many works more pretentious and more bulky. In 
French some of Prince Karageorgevitch’s descriptions 
must be exquisite. Here is the picture of a sacred festival 
in a temple at Madura, which he watched secretly : 


A muffled sound of instruments, mingling in confusion 
in the myriad echoes, came dying on my ear, hardly 
audible. A gleam of light flasbed in the corridor and 
then went out. Then some lights seemed to be coming 
towards me, and again all was gloom. An orchestra of 
bagpipes, of kemanches and darboukhas, sounded close by 
me, and then was lost in the distance, and the phantas- 
magoria of lights still went on. At last, at the further 
end of the arcade where I was standing, two men raised 
green-flamed torches at the end of long poles, followed by 
two drummers avd musicians playing on bagpipes and 
viols. Children squatting on the ground lighted coloured 
fire that made a bright blaze, and died out in stifling 
smoke, shrouding the priests—a cloud hardly tinted by the 


torches. 
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A golden mass, an enormous shrine chased all over and 
starred with tapers, now came forward, borne by a score of 
naked men. Against the gold background, in a perfect 
glory of diamonds and pearls, sat Vishnu, decked out 
with flowers and jewels, his head bare, with a huge 
brilliant in his forehead. 

The music played louder, light flashed out on all sides, 
the god stood still, and bayadéres performed their worship. 
With slow gestures, their hands first hollowed and held to 
the brow, then their arms flung out, they bowed before 
the idol with a snake-like, gliding motion, while the music 
played very softly and the lights burnt faintly. The 
nauchnees, in dark muslin drapery spangled with gold, 
bangles on their arms, their necks, and their ankles, and 
rings on their toes, swayed as they danced, and swung 
long, light garlands of flowers which hung about their 
necks. And there were flowers in their hair, in a bunch 
on each side of the head, above two gold plates from which 
hung strings of beads. The flying, impalpable gauze 
looked like a swirl of mist about their limbs. 

Very gradually the measure quickened, the pitch grew 
shriller, and with faster and freer movements the bayadéres 
were almost leaping in a sort of delirium produced by the 
+ gus noise, and the constantly growing number of 

ights. 

Then, in a blaze of coloured fire, a fortissimo of music, 
and a whirlwind of drapery, they stopped exhausted in 
front of the idol. The lights were put out, the tom- 
toms were the only sound, and the procession moved on, 
escorting the shrine, which glittered for some time yet, till 
it disappeared at an angle, leaving the temple in darkness 
just tinted blue by the moon. 


The book gradually gets one entirely in its power; one is 
hypnotised by page after page that describe India’s drowsy 
magic with a certain magic of their own. (Harpers. 6s.) 








Fiction. 


Silence Farm. By William Sharp. 
(Grant Richards. 4s. 6d.) 


Tuts novel of farm life in the Scotch lowlands seems to 
have been written under the influences of Maeterlinck, 
Rémy de Gourmont, Marcel Schwob, Fiona Macleod, 
W. B. Yeats, and Zola. It is a conscientious and not un- 
interesting attempt to combine the real with the unreal, to 
envelop the crudity of daily facts in an atmosphere of 
dark suggestion—the suggestion of beauty, horror, terror. 
An artistic intention is evident throughout, from the first 
chapter, recording the death of a cow in parturition, to the 
last, in which the heroine Margaret (with a feeling for sym- 
bolism rare enough in farm-girls) sticks a copy of Evangeline 
leaf by leaf into a manure heap. Although we are convinced 
of the quality of Mr. Sharp’s intention, we cannot admire the 
results obtained. Silence Farm lacks conviction; and it 
lacks conviction because it lacks genuine imagination. It 
is an affair of ingenious artistic theories which have 
obviously preoccupied the author during composition. It 
is unusual, bizarre, strange, but it does not stir the temper ; 
it has not the authenticity of life; it is without vision. 
Further, we consider that beneath this overlay of the 
elaborately unusual there is a substratum of utter common- 
place. Take the naked story. James Ruthven, son of a 
well-to-do farmer, is in love with Margaret Gray, his 
father’s ‘‘ward.” For secret and frightful reasons his 
stern, cold, passionate father will have none of the match. 
The son goes away ; the father is financially ruined, and 
dies. But the girl remains faithful to the old man, and 
before he dies he calls her to him and ejaculates: ‘ Girl, 
you are my daughter.” Well, of course she is, though 
Mr. Sharp attempts to make a weird mystery of an affair 
absolutely translucent from the first. Such a plot does not 
sound promising, nor does Mr. Sharp, though he em- 
bellishes it with familiar trickeries of incident (sudden 
bankruptcy, midnight assaults, and so on) make anything. 
of it whatever. 
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Mr. Sharp has taken great pains with the writing of 
the book. Every phrase shows a self-conscious fastidious- 
ness. Such care is praiseworthy, but we do not think that 
style has been achieved. The best bit of writing in the 
whole volume is this description of old Ruthven : 


The laird was a tall, powerfully built, but gaunt man of 
about five-and-fifty. He looked at least five years older, 
partly because of his long grey hair, which in patches 
was of a bleached white. Once, when he looked up, the 
unchanging coal-black eyes added to the sternness of the 
face, ragged, heavily-lined, carved out of moor granite, it 
seemed, clay-like in its pallor, with vivid scarlet lips com- 
pressed to a firm, relentless, dogged mouth, The man had 
always more or less of a frozen look about him. There 
was little siga of nervous life, except in the long-fingered 
and, for a man such as himself, strangely white and 
delicate hands, with their supple thumbs, flexible, 
emotional. On his forehead there was a blue vein which 
always stood out, like a rib of fluor-spar in rock, and, 
when he was angered or excited, tightened like a strained 
cord in which something lived and quivered. That vein, 
those white alive hands with their long talon-like fingers, 
that heavily scarred and moulded death-white face with its 
scarlet lips—red as poppies slit by a cart-wheel in the dust 
of the highway—how well James Ruthven knew them ! 


If this is style, then style is a mere business of searched- 
for epithet and simile. Style, however, is nothing of the 
kind, but something far more spontaneous, deeper, more 
intimately residing within the soul. 


The Greater Inclination. By Edith Wharton. 
(John Lane. 6s.) 


Tuts book of short stories comes out of America, and it is 
good. Itis very good. Mrs. Wharton is one of the few 
to grasp that obvious but much-neglected fact that the 
first business of a writer is to be able to write. Mrs. 
Wharton writes with the finished ease of the skilled crafts- 
man, and with the feeling and distinction of an artist. 
Her imaginative talent is therefore absolutely at her dis- 
posal, a force which she can control perfectly and exploit 
to its fullest. Such a phenomenon is rare, especially 
among women writers. 

She is clearly of the school of Mr. Henry James. Her 
subjects are chosen similarly to his—dramas of sentiment, 
of the soul ; excursions into the obscure recesses of psy- 
chology. But there are exceptions, and it must be said 
that though she is subtle she is much less subtle than 
Mr. James, and — may we utter it ? — possibly more 
articulate. She, at any rate, has divined that the ex- 
pressiveness of language has limits. 

The story which pleased us best is ‘“‘The Pelican,” 
being the history of a lady-lecturer, a widow who began 
to earn a living ‘‘for the baby,” and couldn’t give up 
posing pathetically as a stressful sacrificial mother even 
when the baby was a rich financier with a wife and family. 


They began by being drawing-room lectures. The first 
time I saw her she was standing by the piano, against a 
flippant background of Dresden china and photographs, 
telling a roomful of women pre-occupied with their spring 
bonnets all she thought she knew about Greek art. The 
ladies assembled to hear her had given me to understand 
that she was “doing it for the baby,” and this fact, 
together with the shortness of her upper lip and the be- 
wildering co-operation of her dimple, disposed me to 
listen leniently to her dissertation. Happily, at that time 
Greek art was still, if I may use the phrase, easily handled : 
it was as simple as walking down a museum-gallery lined 
with pleasant familiar Venuses and Apollos. All the later 
complications—the archaic and archaistic conundrums ; 
the influences of Assyria and Asia Minor; the conflicting 
attributions and the wrangles of the erudite — still 
slumbered in the bosom of the future “ scieutific critic.” 
Greek art in those days began with Phidias and ended 
with the Apollo Belvedere ; and a child could travel from 
one to the other without danger of losing his way. 


Throughout this tale the phrasing is of the finest, the 
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analysis unerring, the satire kindly keen, and the form 
without flaw. 

What Mrs. Wharton lacks, and we feel the shortcoming 
to be grave, is a sense of the dramatic. Her themes are 
dramatic enough, but the drama seems to be decentralised, 
frittered away, instead of being gathered up (as surely 
the short story demands) into a single resounding stroke. 
This is so with “‘The Pelican,” where the scene in which 
the “‘baby”’ makes his mother confess her duplicities 
distinctly does not show that effectiveness which is latent 
within it. ‘A Journey,” again, suffers in the same way : 
the plight of the woman travelling with the husband 
whose death she must at all costs keep secret from the 
other occupants of the Pullman, is tremendous ; but there 
is no clou, no adequate culmination. On the other hand, 
‘Souls Belated” has a climax which is at once legitimate 
and striking. 

The Greater Inclination may impress itself on neither the 
English nor the American public, but it is none the less 
distinguished and delightful; and if Mrs. Wharton con- 
tinues to write up to the level of it, she cannot fail 
ultimately to make her mark. 


Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
: Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Tre Srrance Srory or Hester Wynne. By G. Cotmore. 


Throughout this novel we are ever on the verge of 
horrors. The prologue describes a drunkard’s death, and 
then come such chapters as these: “‘ The Beginning of the 
Dread,” ‘‘The Door that Moved,” ‘‘The Figures in the 
Moonlight,” “‘ The Groping Hands,” ‘The Figure by the 
Bed,” “The Dread draws Nearer,” ‘The Terror by 
Night,” ‘‘ The Scream.” (Smith, Elder & Co. 6s.) 


By E. O. WALKER. 


Ceylon has not been overdone in fiction. In this story a 
beautiful Cinghalese girl, Kirimanica, loves and is loved 
by an English official named Gray; and the author elabor- 
ates—too much, perhaps, for the taste of impatient readers 
—the differences of custom and religion between her 
country and his. Ceylon is no mere titular background to 
the book, but a part of it. (Unwin. 6s.) 


By W. Saira-WIitiiaMs. 


A brightly-written story of English upper-class country 
life, and skirmishing off the Spanish coast. Aunt Julia, 
who keeps the early chapters lively by her unceasing 
chatter and oddities, is a pleasant addition to the long roll 
of attractive aunts of fiction. Afterwards we say good- 
bye to frivolity, and settle down to the stern duties of the 
warrior. (Blackwood. 6s.) 


A Romance or CreyLon. 


Tne Macic or THE Desert. 


BonnteE Macore LAvupDER. By Atan Sr. Ausyn. 


The author of 4 Fellow of Trinity may be counted on 
with certainty for the kind of story which romantic young 
misses enjoy. Here he has done it again. Bonnie Maggie 
Lauder is a tale of Exmoor, of squires, of impoverished 
estates, of frustrations and difficulties, and finally of happy 
affection. (White. 6s.) 

From THE Lanp or rae Wompat. 


By W.S. Waker. 


The land of the Wombat is Australia, and this is a 
collection of Australian yarns by a writer known as 
‘“Coo-ee.” He dedicates it to Rolf Boldrewood. The 
stories are of colonials and natives, and their local colour 
is very strong, and their interest often quite lurid. (Long. 
33. 6d.) 
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The Light Behind the Veil. 
Cuaucer, Shelley; Botticelli, Turner; Crabbe, Blake; 
Michael Angelo, Whistler: those who love the sharp 
sweetness of definition, and those who love the mystery 
and mysticism of the dazzle of light that is a veil—I found 
a brief treatise on their opposite methods in two diverse 
aspects of Hastings fishing village, viewed first from one 
cliff, and then from the other. 

From the Castle cliff the picture presented was one of 
exquisite minutize, crusted with definition, rich with the 
full-blooded colour of time. The daring combination of 
fierce red roof, deep azure sea and green cliff, was fused 
into a harmony like the splendid perfection of a parrot’s 
wing. The clear-cut outlines of tile and wall and wave 
edged and sharpened the mellow glow which they confined, 
so that the senses apprehended a limited exactitude which 
seemed almost pre-Raphaelite, an angularity of beauty at 
once stiff and sweet. It was an incarnation of medizval 
art. 

From the opposite cliff there was nothing to be seen in 
the valley but a vague, uncertain shimmer beneath a 
sunlit haze—a shimmer that was a dim tremble of blue 
where the sea was, and that touched, with casual light 
tinges of red and green, the mist between the hills. The 
whole world tingled with indefinite light, faded in excess 
of radiance: its muffled vistas suggested infinite distance ; 
its limitations were lost in the mystery of a loveliness that 
was elusive and remote. Here was an embodiment of a 
modern conception of art—the art of the mystics, the art of 
the Celts—which strives by veils and symbols, glimmering 
and vast, to suggest that beauty whose essence is too 
subtle for words. 

The mediwval and the modern! They are, roughly 
speaking, like those two infinities of Edward Dowden’s 
sonnet: the infinitely little, the speedwell plot wherein he 
loves each separate flower; and the infinitely great, the 
shining plain, the mountains, the sky, ‘‘fathomless and 
broad.” And one infinity is not more marvellous than 
another; and each loving medieval grass-blade is as 
exquisite as Turner’s last ecstatic remoteness of sun- 
suffused distance—only the distance, the remoteness, appeal 
to us more closely in this age of prosaic ugliness, wherein 
reaction drives our thoughts back along the dim, hazy 
corridors of the past or into the shadowy halls of Eastern 
or Celtic mysticism, wherein our souls hunger beyond the 
reach of our eyes, so that for us to-day the beauty that is 
half concealed beneath a veil exceeds in significance and 
potency the beauty of fullest definition. 

Draw a veil over the most commonplace landscape, and 
immediately it becomes fraught with a mysterious exten- 
sion: all its features undergo a subtle transfiguration. It 
conceals, not the familiar fields and trees, but a beauty too 
delicate for the gross sight of man; it is a mist, not 
between the eyes and the material world, but between the 
soul and infinity. It is beneath the heat-haze that Swin- 
burne divines the most perfect beauty : 





Sleep lies not heavier on eyes that have watched all night 
Than hangs the heat of the noon on the hills and trees. 
Why now should the haze not open, and yield to sight 
A secret fairer than hope or than slumber sees ? 
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Are not our veiled moons lovelier to us than their naked 
sisters? I will not take that most barren of all similes, 
wherein Alfred de Musset likens the moon above the 
“clocher jaunt” to “un point sur uit”; but those weary, 
slow-climbing moons of Sir Philip Sidney and of Shelley, 
and the love-heavy moon of Walt Whitman—these do not 
equal in beauty the moons of Wordsworth, veiled by 
trees : 

Light birch, aloft upon the horizon’s edge, 
A veil of glory for the ascending moon. 


Or in the following lines, where the light behind the veil 
is made to stand as a symbol for the celestial spirit of 
man : 
As the ample moon 

In the deep stillness of a summer even, 

Rising behind a thick and lofty grove, 

Burns like an unconsuming fire of light 

In the green trees ; and kindling on all sides 

Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 

Into a substance glorious as her own. . . . 


The veiled vision in Alastor is more exquisite by sheer 
reason of her veiling than the more definite vision in 
Endymion; though both these fade before the vague 
purity of Milton’s vision, wherein are no “ glowing limbs,” 
no “*beamy bending eyes,” no ‘ pearl-round ears,” no 
‘“‘blush-tinted cheeks ’’—nothing but the abstract light 
behind the veil : 


Came vested all in white, pure as her mind: 
Her face was veiled, yet to my fancied sight 
Love, sweetness, goodness in her person shined. . . . 


In these lines we approach a more subtle mystery of 
veiling, wherein the physical becomes in itself the veil 
through which we penetrate to the light behind. And 
there seems little doubt that flesh made transparent shows 
us loveliness infinitely more ravishing than the most 
delicate perfection of its opaqueness. Gather together the 
tenderest descriptions of physical beauty, call up the 
Loves of the Poets, with their lips of geranium, of coral, 
of poppy ; their eyes of pansy, of the blue of still waters ; 
their cheeks like rose and lily, skin of ivory, snowdrifts of 
breasts ; and say if among them all there is one to equal 
the loveliness of Milton’s Alcestis, or of that St. Bride 
‘‘whose soul was like sunlight behind a white flower.” 
Marlowe knew better than to hamper with physical detail 
his Helen of ideal beauty ; huge similes suggest the light 
that is in her: 


O, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars ; 
Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter 
When he appeared to hapless Semele ; 
More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethusu’s azur’d arms... . 


And beside this splendid piling of imagery we may 
place another star-comparison, the quietest of all star- 
comparisons : 


Her face was like the milky way i’ the sky— 
A meeting of gentle lights without a name. 


Spenser, who has all the Elizabethan delight in physical 
perfection, yet veils his Una; and when she undoes her 
fillet, and lays her stole aside, 


her angel face, 
As the great eye of heaven, shined bright, 
And made a sunshine in that shady place, 


—the light of the soul shining through the veil of the 
flesh. Light radiates from Juliet on the moonlit balcony : 


But soft! what light from yonder window breaks ? 
It is the East, and Juliet is the sun. . 


Wordsworth’s ‘phantom of delight” has in her the 
light of the cheeriul dawn, though her eyes are like stars 
of twilight, and like twilight her hair, which last com- 











parison is one much used by Mr. W. B. Yeats. Then 


Marian Erle: her very flesh is light : 
The small fair face between the darks of hair 
I used to liken, when I saw her first, 
To a point of moonlit water down a well. 
The light not only shines behind, not only shines 
through, but makes a halo about the Michal of Paracelsus : 
And Michal’s face 

Still wears that quiet and peculiar light, 

Like the dim halo floating round a pearl ? 
Pompilia’s face has also pearl-light in it—that loveliest 
of all women’s faces, ‘shaped like a peacock’s egg and 
pure as pearl.”’ 

Pompilia! the heart fills with worship towards the man 
who has given us so exquisite a piece of womanhood. 
She lives shrined in the inmost part of us—shrined as 
Guiseppe saw her at the window, 

Framed in its black square length, with lam) in hand, 
Pompilia ; the same great, grave, grief-ful wir 

As stands i’ the dusk on altar that I know, 

Left alone with one moonbeam in her cell, 

Our Lady of all the Sorrows. 


And she too, where description reaches its final perfec- 
tion, is veiled; but there never was a lovelier light 
behind : 
. . » till at last 

Began a whiteness in the distance, waxed 

Whiter and whiter, near grew and more near, 

Till it was she ; Shere did Pompilia come : 

The white I saw shine through her was her soul’s 

Certainly, for the body was one black, 

Black from head down to foot. She did not speak : 

Glided into the carriage ; so a cloud 

Gathers the moon up. 


E. W. 


Things Seen. 


‘Ships that Pass “ 


My hired wherry-yacht—ugliest of hermaphrodite craft— 
lay moored to the bank. There was nothing moving on 
river or land save a couple of red cows making their 
leisurely way across that stretch of emerald-green velvet. 
The remains of a deserted windmill stood up gaunt 
and grey against the pale blue of the early morning 
sky. On the other side of the sluggish river the undrained 
reed - marshes stretched away to the twin churches just 
visible on the horizon, a dark ridge of taller reeds 
tracing the course of the dyke leading to a hidden, half 
overgrown broad. A tiny ripple chattered against the 
ugly slab side of the “yacht.” The rattle of frying-pan 
against stove came from the galley forward; the dinghy’s 
painter squeaked a little. Suddenly there were new 
sounds added to these: the splash and “suck” of a quant, 
and the louder, fussier ripple made by the bows of a 
moving boat. I looked up—and there, floating gaily down 
stream, were Monsieur, Madame, et Bébé.. Their home 
was something between a very small house-boat and the 
cabin of a launch mounted on a man-o’-war’s cutter; it 
was diabolically gaudy with black and scarlet paint, fresh 
and glistening. Madame, in black and scarlet—like her 
ship—leant against the long tiller, and steered by the lithe 
inflections of her young, trimly belted figure, her fingers 
busy the while with gleaming steel pins and a rudimentary 
grey sock; Monsieur, short and just a little stout, holland- 
coated and spectacled, one moment struggled with his over- 
long quant, the next ran forward to manipulate the sail; 
Bébé, fat and stolid, sat in his chair, tethered by scarlet 
cords to a stanchion on the cabin-roof, watching with placid 
eyes his mail-cart towing in the dinghy that curvetted 
behind. The paraphernalia of an artist littered the deck 
aft ; forward a pile of tin pots and pans shone like silver in 
the sunshine. As the clumsy argosy came abreast of me a 
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tiny breeze caught the red-brown rag of sail; it filled; 
the drowsy babble of the water round the boat’s bluff bows 
grew more insistent, and Monsieur, breaking into a cheery 
whistle, drew in his quant, its wreaths of dripping green 
weed sprinkling the deck with silvery drops. 

Five minutes later I had the river and the June morning 
to myself again. 


Conquest. 


Some little girls were busy over the piece of poetry set 
for learning by heart. It was Cowper’s “Lines on 
Receiving His Mother’s Picture.” 

One of them wore a black dress in memory of a dead 
mother. She loved poetry, and had even written little 
rhyming verses which that mother had praised. She was 
only twelve years old, but these lines of Cowper’s showed 
her, as in a picture, the whole misery of orphanhood. 

Yet her pride rebelled at the thought of exposure: she 
would learn them and say them, and no human eye should 
discover that it was her own aching heart that was crying 
aloud. 

Perhaps after all she did not really care so very much. 
No one at least should know that she cared. 

And so the time came for the repeating of the lesson, 
and the children, with hands behind them, stood ready. 

O that those lips had language! Life has passed 

With me but roughly since I heard thee last 
came rather coldly from the lips of a rosy creature whose 
life had been along the primrose-way. One after the other 
took up the cue, and at last came the orphan’s turn : 

My mother! when I learned that thou wast dead, 

Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 

Hovered thy spirit ; 

And then followed hesitation, a droop of the head, and 
choking tears. 





Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


La Vogue is a tiny monthly magazine, robed in yellow. 
On my return from Italy, I find the two last numbers 
upon my table. I open one, and alight upon a criticism of 
the Anglo-Saxon idol of the hour. I translate portions : 


Much noise has been lately made round Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, which causes naive souls to believe that he has a 
great deal of genius. When I have said that Mr. Kipling 
has a good deal of talent, I believe I remain strictly within 
the limits of truth; and when I add that he owes his 
popularity to reasons foreign to literature, I am sure of 
advancing nothing false. Mr. Kipling writes as we box, 
with the robust intention of knocking his reader down. 
He has the alert and insolent pen of the journalist he was, 
even when he rises to a kind of verbal lyricism. which is 
not without a slight echo of Bret Harte. Behind his eye- 
glass he shows the imperturbable glance of the Yankee 
reporter—whose nervously impressionable retina he pos- 
sesses. Agitated in repose, calm in effort, Mr. Kipling is a 
man of action. He is the poet of men-of-war, agents of 
destruction, as Walt Whitman was the poet of steam- 
engines, instruments of regeneration. Absolutely lacking 
in general ideas, he shares, with sincere enthusiasm, which 
at the same time makes his fortune, all the prejudices of 
the crowd. . . . He refused to enter a university, which 
refusal explains, without excusing, his bad style... . In 
London he wrote J'he Light that Failed, a novel which widely 
established his reputation, though it hardly rises above the 
stories of Rider Haggard. What have we to say cf this 
young man, who, lately ill, received at New York daily 
thousands of telegrams from England, Canada, India, 
Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, and the Emperor of 
Germany himself? Now that he is cured, we dare affirm 


that he should be named poet-laureate to Mr. Cecil 


Rhodes. 











8 July, 1899. 





Writing of the Jungle Book, this critic says : 


Mr. Kipling sometimes deserves better than his universal 
popularity. He sometimes earns the esteem of writers . . . 
in lending himself to comparisons, more ingenious than 
just, with Pierre Loti and Leconte de Lisle. Mr. Kipling 
1s quite original in these tales, whose heroes are wolves, 
patithers, tigers, pythons, elephants, and even seals. But 
spare us all comparison with La Fontaine, whose genius 
was made up of grace, of malice, and of moderation. 


_A new French book to be recommended is Passage de 
Bédouins, by an unknown writer, Myriam Harry, evidently 
apseudonym. Like Mr. Kipling’s Plain Tales from the Hills, 
these delightful short stories deal altogether with Eastern 
life. But they deal with an Oriental race less mysterious, 
less complex, and different in quite another way from the 
Indian race. These children of the desert make very 
simple, slightly monotonous studies. The stories lack in 
treatment, the variety, the compelling force of Mr. Kipling; 
but, on the other hand, they possess what Plain Tales 
from the Hilis cannot lay claim to: grace, distinction, and 
elegance. Their style is very charming, even when the 
subject is extremely thin. When the writer, towards the 
end of the book, leaves the desert, with its animal and 
fugitive loves, so delicately recorded, and its terrible 
hates, it is to take us to Jerusalem, where we read a 
pathetic and softly satirical tale of a mad woman, claimed 
by all the rival religions, because successively she patronised 
each one, was baptized by the pope, confessed to the 
priest, and was confirmed by the fie minister, and 
was denied by all in her death, when she was found 
drowned in her cistern. Of Jerusalem Christmas Myriam 
Harry writes : 

The Grotto of the Nativity is invaded by wealthy 
Americans, who have paid for their seats with gold, whiie 
the poor and humble recite their prayers in the courtyard. 
There, where once knelt simple shepherds, priests, a blaze of 
gold, carelessly recite the Christmas Gospel, and above may 
be heard. the drawl of a pope reciting a rival Mass. The 
straw on which Christ was born is replaced by a marble 
bed, on which you are shown the impress of his mother’s 
body. Instead of the crib so humanly miserable is an altar 
of porphyry, outrageously inlaid with jewels, royally pro- 
faned with lace and ermine. An alabaster slab indicates 
the spot where the Magi knelt, they who worshipped in 
the dust! And one thinks if Christ were to appear He 
would tear away those jewels from the walls, and dis- 
tribute their price among the poor who pray without in 
the courtyard. 


Those fond of travelling sketches, written with gravity 
and delicate skill, M. Ary Renan’s Paysages Historiques 
will please and interest. The essays are off the beaten 
track, and embrace half-a-dozen of historic spots from 
Torcello, the cradle of Venice, to the torrents of Upper 
Lebanon. M. Renan’s prose is distinguished and precise, 
as befits that of a son of the most exquisite writer of prose 
this century has produced; but when we remember the 
father the son seems a very small person indeed. Strange 
to sign a page “Renan” and lack charm, lack that 
wavering, serpentine, almost fluid enchantment of atmo- 
sphere, that cadenced beauty of phrase which make 
Renan’s prose a delight far above poetry, because it is, as 
well as lovely, clear and intelligent, and smiling and softly 
satirical and beguiling with witchery. M. Ary Renan, in 
his interesting essay on Torcello, quotes most solemnly 
George Sand from her description in Lettres d'un Voyageur 
of her visit to this mournful island of the Lagoon. The 
French guide-book to Venice also largely quotes from 
these letters, by no means worthy of George Sand. Like 
all hasty and prolific writers, the mighty and admirable 
George wrote a vast amount of rubbish along with some 
very delightful masterpieces. The best she ever wrote of 
Venice are the opening chapters of Consuelo. ‘‘Madame 
Sand,” says M. Ary Renan, “looked at Torcello with an 
absent eye.” Inher Lettres d’un Voyageur she certainly did 
not look upon Venice, nor thought about it, with the eye 
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or mind of an artist. She was too busy acting her trans- 
parent comedy of “George,” and trying to take in a 
ublic only too well acquainted with her sex and her idle 
oves, with her schoolboy strut, her trousers, and her 
collegian’s cap. 

The South of Europe has apparently conquered Paris. 
Quite a horde of lions has invaded us, coming by the’ 
Pyrenees and by the Alps. First Duse, then Annunzio, 
‘Novelli, Foggazzaro, Giacomo ; then Guerrera (the Spanish 
actress), Emilia Pardo Bazan; and, last, Mathilde Serao, 
the Italian novelist, who has been interviewed, partaken 
of banquets enough to be ill for the rest of her life, and, 
has just left us for repose in her native land. 

H. L. 








Memoirs of the Moment. 


DexarTEs in the House of Commons are sometimes amusing, 
despite the dulness of the record of them made in the 
daily press. The other evening, for instance, when the 
vote of £39,000 was being taken for the Public Record 
Office in Dublin, the whole proceedings formed a very 
sprightly footnote to current Irish history. From the 
Irish benches there was an allegation of favouritism in the 
permissions given to applicants to search out documents in 
the Record Office’s historic archives. Mr. Gerald Balfour 
said that such permission, while it was given to eminent 
and impartial historians like Mr. Froude and Mr. Lecky, 
must be denied to mere politicians whose history was 
necessarily partisan. The impartiality of Mr. Froude! 
Mr. Lecky supported the proposition. He had used the 
privileges of inspection gingerly, he had not inflamed 
men’s minds, he had exercised a wise discretion which 
could not be expected from mere ordinary mortals, and he 
gave his support to the Government in its refusal to open 
its doors to political or historical writers who approached 
the documents with a bias. 


Tun Mr. Swift MacNeill, who had sat opposite feasting 
his ears on these acerbities of feeling expressed in tones 
of dulcet monotony, sprang to his feet. ‘The right 
hon. gentleman,” he said, shooting out a finger at Mr. 
Lecky, who shook his impartial head to deny in advance 
anything an Irish member on the other side might blurt 
out—‘‘ the right hon. gentleman has a most remarkable 
memory [more shakes of the head from Mr. Lecky], for 
the description he has just given of the partisan historian, 
intended to justify the Government in its refusal to allow 
me to see these documents, reproduces almost word for 
word a footnote of his own, published years ago, in 
criticism of the methods of Mr. Froude.” (More, but 
feebler, shakes of Mr. Lecky’s head.) Then Mr. MacNeill 
went on to say that when he made his first visit to the 
Dublin Record Office, many years ago, he made it in 
company of aman whom “even the Superior Person 
opposite” would admit to be a civilised human being— 
the late Dean of Christ Church, Dean Liddell. (The Zimes, 
by the way, is the only paper that tried to report the 
name, and then it came out ‘ Little.”) The Dean and his 
companion were received by Sir Bernard Burke, who, in a 
certain room, said: ‘‘ This is where Froude and Lecky work ; 
but I never let them in together, for fear they’d take to 
boxing.” The loud laugh which went up from both sides 
of the House found Mr. Lecky still shaking his head, his 
dissent on this occasion finding further expression in 
the hardly relevant remark that he and Froude. were 
never in Dublin together. Mr. Swift MacNeill had 
made his point. If he, one of Her Majesty’s Counsel, 
a professor in an Irish university, and the author of a 
Tistory of the Irish Rebellion of ’98, was to be refused 
access to public documents because his published result 
would, as Mr. Gerald Balfour said, “inflame public 
passions,” then it was monstrous to say that Mr. Froude 
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should have been made free o. «ne papers. Not even 
Mr. Lecky would say that the only ‘‘ impartial” historian 
known to Mr. Lecky was Mr. Lecky himself. Not only 
Mr. Dillon and Mr. T. P. O’Connor, but Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Bryce, insisted on the absurdity of the censorship ; 
and the good-humoured encouragement given by a group 
of Conservative members to all Mr. Swift MacNeill’s sallies 
at Mr. Lecky the monopolist found expression in a little 
speech of protest directed by Lord Charles Beresford 
against Mr. MacNeill’s exclusion. If the political opinions 
of applicants to see public records in Ireland are to be 
considered, why not the literary opinions of applicants 
for readers’ tickets in the British Museum? The task of 
the censor is as absurd in the one case as in the other; 
and the boycotted debate on the boycotted Mr. Swift 
MacNeill will probably prove an effective protest against 
the official gagging of historical inquiry, and will end Mr. 
Lecky’s momentary appearance in the character of an 
inquisitor. 

Wuen you see B with a dash after it, B in fact, 
and this literally on every page of a good-sized book, you 
naturally think that the diction is that customary, accord- 
ing to a recent witness, among Masters of Hounds. But 
a second glance will persuade you that you are quite mis- 
taken as to the character of Zhe Alleged Haunting of 
Db HTouse. It is an absolutely correct book, so far as 
propriety goes, whatever may be divined by the un- 
sympathetic reader as to its aceuracy. Above all, it is a 
book of mystery. If B—— House, on the T River, 
is haunted, people known by half the letters of the 
alphabet shall bear witness to it, though its owners, the 
S—— family, who like to let the house as if ghosts did 
not already inhabit it rent free, may object to the 
exposure. Frankly, is not this assumption of initial 
mystery in a book edited by the Marquis of Bute and 
Miss A. Goodrich-Freer (one is glad to get an honest 
name or two somewhere) a little unnecessary and 
not a little provoking? And the futility of it all! 














For there, to the undoing of the ‘‘B——” upon the 
binding, of the ‘‘B——” upon the title-page, of the 
“B——” on every headline of every page, of the 


sid ” a hundred times repeated in the text—to the 
deleting of all these dashes, upon page 82, the is let 
out of the bag, and by an oversight the name is printed in 
full—Battecutn. This, of course, is the doing of no 
ordinary printer’s demon, but of a “malignant influ- 
ence.” No doubt Lord Bute will cancel the edition, a 
very prettily printed one, published by Mr. Redway ; for 
a British marquis is not going to own himself beaten by 
a sprite. The reader, for his part, would prefer to have 
the blanks everywhere filled: Ballechin in place of B ’ 
the Steuart family for the S—— family, the Tay for the 
T-——, Dunkeld for D , and so on through all the 
maze of dashes that stand for proper names, sometimes to 
the number of fourteen upon a single page. 














A corncipeNce may be worth recalling. In Lothair 
Lord Beaconsfield made, on one page, precisely the same 
betraying slip of the pen, when instead of ‘ Monsignor 
Catesby”’ he wrote “‘ Monsignor Capel,” the original from 
whom his Catesby was drawn. And Lord Bute was the 
hero of that book. 


A story is none the worse because it is not new, as 
Mark Twain’s recent efforts in oratory have proved. 
Hence one feels quite justified, if only that Mark may 
care to add it to his repertory, in telling again the tale of 
the ’bus conductor and the watch chain. All down the 


Strand the conductor, at intervals of a few yards, dangled 
his watch chain before the driver of the ’bus behind him. 
“Why do I do that?” he said, in reply to a passenger. 
**Oh, it’s only a little joke between me and Bill: his father 
was hanged.” 








8 July, 1800 





Correspondence. 
Mr. Silas Hocking’s Popularity. 


Srr,—I hope I am not insensible of the honour you have 
done me in devoting a special article to an inquiry into 
the cause or causes of what you are kind enough to call 
my “popularity.” Nor do I complain of the measure of 
praise or dispraise meted out to me. I cannot help 
thinking, however, that the writer of the article has done 
less than justice to the great body of Nonconformists to 
which I have the honour io belong. He appears to accept 
without qualification the traditional ‘idea that they are 
“ Philistine” to the core—that they have neither refine- 
ment nor culture nor education. 

“The other arts, by the way,” he says, “ scarcely exist 
for them: they eschew the theatre; music means hymns, 
anthems, and sometimes ‘The Messiah’; to painting they 
are completely indifferent; architecture as an art has 
never occurred to them.” 

Now, however true this may have been in the past—say 
a hundred years ago—it seems to me incredible that any 
man can believe that it is true to-day. For good or ill, 
I fancy that Dissenters know as much about theatres as 
other people ; nor have they failed in appreciation of art 
or in artistic achievement, nor shown themselves deficient 
in the h.>>er branches of learning. I admit that many of 
our chap“ls are irremediably ugly ; but it must he remem- 
bered that most of them were built by the freewill offerings 
of the poor, without a farthing’s help from the State, and 
art in architecture is a luxury that only the rich can 
command. 

In creative literature also I claim that Dissenters have 
not fallen a whit behind. It is no secret that Barrie and 
Crockett and Ian Maclaren, and Miss Thorneycroft Fowler 
and John Oliver Hobbes, and even Kipling, are all of 
them Nonconformists, or the children of Nonconformists. 
Hence it is unfair to gird at Nonconformists as though 
education and culture and refinement were all a matter of 
going to the Established Church, or not going. I can 
quite believe that fashionable Kensington knows me not ; 
but the explanation of that is not to be found in the fact 
that I am a Dissenter, for in other parts of the country 
Churchpeople have bought tens of thousands of my books, 
and the question of sect or creed, as far as I know, has 
never been raised. Perhaps even Kensington may con- 
descend to notice me some day. 

But the truth is, I have not attempted to write for the 
fashionable few. Most likely I should fail were I to try. 
Ihave aimed at the multitude—the middle and working 
classes; have written about what I think I understand. 
How far I have succeeded is not for me to say. 

One other point. The writer of the article says: ‘It 
[the novel] must on no account be realistic, for these 
people [the Dissenters] seek in art a means, not of getting 
closer to life, but of receding from it—so mean and 
unlovely as life is to their unseeing eyes.” This— 
not to put too fine a point on it—is not flattering to the 
Dissenters. Yet I would like to remark that my book, 
God’s Outcast, which some critics described as too painfully 
realistic, has run through eight large editions in as many 
months. 

In conclusion, I have only to add that I am quite 
convinced, from the whole tenour of the article, from its 
sympathetic references to myself, that the writer would 
not intentionally do an injustice to any section of the 
community. It is still the misfortune of Nonconformists 
to be misunderstood. The traditional caricature still holds 
the field. Prejudices die hard. But literature and the 
arts should know nothing of Episcopacy or Dissent, and 
the reading public cannot be classified by any reference 
to Church or Chapel.—I am, &c., 

Stras K. Hockrne. 

Highgate: July 3, 1899. 
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An Author’s Complaint. 


Srr,—It is impossible to allow Sir Martin Conway’s 
letter, published in your issue of July 1, to pass unchal- 
lenged. He states that he Society of Authors might have 
interfered in the case of my boycotted novel to the extent 
of making a protest “if the question had been one of 
literary censorship.” 

Surely the correspondence in the June Author clearly 
establishes that the veto of my novel was a particularly 
clear case of literary censorship. Mr. Kingdon (the 
departmental manager of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son) 
told me personally that he ‘‘ could not permit a novel with 
such a title to appear amongst other books on their stalls,” 
and he distinctly gave that as his reason for not taking the 
book into stock. 

I directly challenged Mr. Kingdon to deny this in my 
letter to Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son of October 24, 
1898 (see June Author). It was impossible for him to 
make any such denial, and he has never denied the 
accuracy of my statement, although, in consequence of this 
case, leading articles condemning the Smith censorship 
appeared in the Jlorning Post, the Daily Chronicle, the 
Daily News, and many other journals. Not only so, but a 
number of gentlemen, electors of the Strand Division, 
invited me to contest the Hon. W. F. D. Smith’s seat in 
Parliament upon this very question of the censorship, as it 
arose in my case ; and an account of these proceedings was 
reported at length in the leading newspapers—still without 
provoking the denia] which I had challenged Mr. Kingdon 
to make, and which it was his bounden duty to give had he 
been able to do so. 

The literary censorship is thus, in fact, admitted ; and it 
is not open to the Society of Authors to take the view 
which Sir Martin Conway expresses.—I am, &c., 

T. Muiterr Exxis. 

Savage Club: July 3, 1899. 


“Man Past and Present.” 


Str,—I am sorry if I have misrepresented Prof. Keane, 
and certainly I admit the slip by which I called his earlier 
book ‘‘ Anthropology ” instead of “‘ Ethnology,” although 
I did not, as a matter of fact, confuse him with Prof. 
Tylor. With regard to the route of the Kelts, I am afraid 
there is some vagueness and inconsistency of statement in 
Prof. Keane’s own account of the subject. Shertly before 
the passage he quotes in his letter to you, he says (p. 511): 


Europe would appear to have been reached by two 
routes, first ... across the Mediterranean, ... then 
round by Asia Minor and the Eurasian steppe. . . . Both 
routes were followed by both types. 

However, I now understand that Prof. Keane’s full 
meaning is,-that the round-headed Keltic type went by 
Asia Minor, and the long-headed Teutonic type by the 
Eurasian steppe. Only, surely, the farther apart you keep 
yound-heads and long-heads the more difficult it becomes 
to explain the conjectured adoption by the round-heads of 
the long-head language. Under what conditions does one 
people adopt en masse the language of another with which 
it does not coalesce, and with which it is carefully pro- 
hibited, during one period of its wanderings at least, from 
even coming into contact ?—I am, &c., 
Tue Reviewer. 


Giving Satisfaction. 


Srr,—Mr. Beavan, as a logician and historian, is beyond 
my calibre. He says that Horace Smith could not have 
been ignorant of the construction usually placed upon the 
expression “the satisfaction due to a gentleman.” He 
then sees no conceivable harm in Mr. Smith’s use of that 
phrase. “ satisfaction” when he meant something totally 
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Witterent from the common construction. I have no hope of 
making Mr. Beavan understand the situation. Either he 
has read the contemporary documents in the case, or he 
has not. If he has read them, let him not “ suggest” 
that I have used them “rather too exclusively” in 
Lockhart’s interest; let him prove his point by citation. 
If Mr. Beavan has of read the documents, he has no locus 
standi, and I have no more to say to him.—I am, &c., 
1, Marloes-road, W. : A. Lane. 
July 2, 1899. 


The “ High History.” 


Str,—When Mr. Alfred Nutt lectures your reviewer on 
the incorrectness of his ‘‘critical attitude,” and the 
Atheneum takes me to task for the defect of my “ critical 
method,” will you kindly allow me to call the attention of 
these eminent ‘‘Celticists” to the extremely “ critical 
position’? of the theory they patronise? This theory is 
that the legend of the Holy Graal has its origin in Celtic 
tradition. Celtic folklore and mythology have accordingly 
been ransacked for parallels to certain episodes and per- 
sonages in the story of the Graal, and the search so far 
has been successful in ‘‘ equating” Sir Perceval with the 
‘‘Great Fool’ of Celtic nursery tales and the Graal with 
the Cauldron of Keridwen, or some other such highly- 
gifted utensil honourably mentioned by Cambrian or 
Hibernian rhapsodists. These are, I believe, the very 
closest correspondences yet detected between the legend and 
Celtic tradition, and few, I imagine, will be found to deny 
that the bond which connects the romance with pre-Christian 
story is as cogent as that which unites the ace of spades to 
the Great Mogul. Mr. Nutt somewhat minimises the 
scope of his own theory when he confines himself, as he 
does in his letter to you, to stating his belief that ‘‘ the 
Grail legend contains elements immeasurably more antique 
than our greyest cathedrals,” and that “the framework 
and many essential incidents of the legend are largely 
pre-Christian.” As to its containing ‘‘ elements” of pre- 
Christian or even pre-historic antiquity, I apprehend that the 
same might as truly be predicated of Mr. Kipling’s latest 
batch of tales as of the Graal legend. The pdté de foie gras 
does not owe its origin to the truffles it contains. But to 
maintain that the framework and many essential incidents 
of the legend are largely pre-Christian and Celtic—for this 
is Mr. Nutt’s real contention—is simply, as Prof. Court- 
hope has well said before me, “‘to advance a proposition 
that can hardly be sustained by argument.” Argument, 
indeed, is. out of the question. The High History 
gives the legend ;. the Celtic framework and corresponding 
incidents are simply non-existent. A “critical method ” 
capable of discerning oe of the Graal legend in 
any of the imaginary p els cited by Mr. Nutt in his 
Studies is equally capable of finding the central idea 
of Pickwick in the Hittite inscriptions, or reading adum- 
brations of Zom Jones between the lines of the Rosetta 
Stone. Had the Celticists ever unearthed a single real 
likeness, comparable, for instance, with the likeness of 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet”’ to the Amlethus of Saxo Gram- 
maticus, their case would have been impregnable. But 
such a likeness they have not found, and, it is safe to pro- 
phesy, will not find. For of what is the Graal the symbol 
and representative? In medizval romance, the Graal is 
always and everywhere the emblem, not merely of the 
Eucharist, but of the Eucharist interpreted according to 
the dogma of Transubstantiation. The whole story, warp 
and woof, belongs to an age when that dogma was in the 
very air men breathed, when the religious sentiment of 
Christendom demanded that it should be formally declared 
a necessary article of faith. To look for its origin in pre- 
Christian ages is to dig for coal in the primeval granite. _ 
It is not there, and cannot be there. The “ Celticists” 
may perhaps be adepts at boring, but their knowledge of 
literary geology is at fault. The ‘Celtic theory,” in fact, 
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as applied to the Graal legend, is played out, and the 
sooner the fact is recognised, the better. It is heart- 
breaking to see good hard work and wide erudition wasted 
in futile attempts to bolster up an hypothesis never 
supported by any argument founded on fact or likelihood, 
and now rendered obsolete by the establishment of a fait 
nouveau wholly unknown to its exponents. This “ new 
fact’ is that the prose romance printed by M. Potvin, and 
translated by me as the //igh History, is the identical work 
which, as early as the middle of the thirteenth century, 
was known as ‘‘ The Graal, the Book of the Holy Vessel.” 
The centre of gravity of the whole controversy as to its 
origin is, in fact, shifted, now that the legend itself is 
proved to be something quite different from what the con- 
troversialists believed it to be. Mr. Nutt’s own “ critical 
attitude” towards the Aigh History I do not understand. 
If he had read the French romance, or Mr. Williams’s 
translation of the Welsh translation, when he wrote his 
Studies, why did he not give an abstract of the version as 
he did of all the other known versions? Why did he 
leave it to me to point out for the first time that this and 
none other is ‘‘ ¢he Graal, the Book of the Holy Vessel ” ? 
On the other hand, if he had not read it, how came he not 
to make aimself acquainted with a document so vitally 
connected with his subject? The French, the Welsh 
translation of the French, and the English translation of 
the Welsh, had been under his very nose for years, yet he 
failed to show the slightest appreciation of their bearing 
or value. Even now, both he and the Atheneum magis- 
terially inform the world that the High History is, after 
all, nothing more than a medieval French romance, neither 
better nor worse than many others, as if this were the 
point at issue. The point is really whether or not it is 
the Book of the Graal. If it is, let it be accepted as such, 
whatever its literary merit may be. It is significant, how- 
ever, that these high authorities scrupulously refrain from 
naming any other French prose medi#val romance which 
can bear a moment’s comparison with the High History. 
Their reason for this singular omission is, I admit, quite 
conclusive, though undivulged. ‘They cannot. The High 
History remains as I described it, ‘‘not only the most 
coherent and poetic of all the many versions of the legend, 
but also the first and most authentic.” It is hardly 
“cricket” for even ‘Celticists” to run down the real 
legend of the Graal simply because it does not suit their 
theories to acknowledge the fact that it is the legend. 
Here, for the present, I take my leave of the ‘‘Celticists.” 
When they have produced any proof that there exists or 
ever has existed any version of the Legend of the Graal of 
an earlier date than the High Mistory, any proof that it 
has been interpolated or tampered with, any proof that it 
is not the work known in the Middle Ages as the ‘ Book 
of the Holy Vessel,” I am quite prepared cheerfully to 
admit that it is not what I take it to be—*the original 
story of Sir Perceval and the Holy Graal, whole and 
incorrupt, as it left the hands of its first author.” —I am, &c., 
Sepastian Evans. 





Charles Darwin. 


Str, — In looking over last week’s number of the 
Acapvemy, I find that you have awarded a prize for an 
epitaph which asserts that Charles Darwin demonstrated the 
law of evolution. Is there not something wrong here? 
The law of evolution, as far as I can understand the 
history of science, has been demonstrated by nearly all 
scientists since Aristotle. What Charles Darwin did do 
was to attempt to explain the law of evolution by natural 
selection.—I am, &c., A. Sroparr WALKER. 

30, Walker-street, Edinburgh. 

[ Dr. Walker's remonstrance is quite to the point. But 
it must be borne in mind that in these Competitions the 
prize goes to the best, and the best is not necessarily 
perfect.—Ep. Acavemy | 


@ July, 1899. 


Mr. Labouchere’s Imaginary 
Poems. 


Our Prize Competitions. 
RESULT OF No. 39. 


THE terms of last week’s competition were thus explained :— 
“In Mr. Lang’s story ‘A Bookman’s Purgatory, in Bovks and 
Bookmen, we read : ‘ Blinton was wont to say he expected to come 
across “ Triolets of a Tribune,” by Mr. John Bright, and “ Original 
Hymns for Infant Minds,” by Mr. Henry Labouchere, if he only 
hunted long enough.’ Let us suppose that he did hunt long 
enough, and came upon Mr. Labouchere’s work. For the best 
selection from its pages, not exceeding 24 lines, we offer a prize of a 
uinea.” 

In reply, several very interesting extracts from Mr. Labouchere’s 
imaginary work have reached us. The best is the following, con- 
tributed by L. Kent, Southwood, Highgate, N. : 


No. 15 or Ma. Henry LAsovcHere’s ORIGINAL HYMNS 
FOR INFANT MINDS, 


Good little children are not proud ; 
Their meekness they proclaim aloud ; 
And this is still their infant song : 

“ Our side is always in the wrong. 


Our mothers are not good nor kind ; 
They slap us if we do not mind, 
And put us in the corner too— 

A thing they have no right to do.” 


And though each child would dearly love 
Its father's actions to approve ; 
Yet must it see, with pained surprise, 

‘ That they are neither just nor wise. 


“ The other children's parents are 

Batter,” it moans, “than my papa. 
I fear he is a greedy man, 

Getting and keeping what he cau. 


But I, with all my little might, 

Will do my best to set him right ; 
And weekly raise, both loud and high, 
My trathfal and condemning cry.” 


Thus runs the virtuous infant’s lay. 
Its parents it will not obey ; 

But still proclaims in tireless song 
That they are always in the wrong. 


Other hymns follow : 
Go.Lpvesy Roves FoR LirrLe ENGLANDERS. 


Com;, little children, list to ms: 

Learn my Commandments Tea, 

I. Love all your fellow-men, except 
Your fellow country-men. 


Il, Don’t “ thank the goodness and the graze 
That oa your birth have smiled "— 
A Matabele’s batter far 
Than a mere “ English child.” 


III, Whea waging war ’gainst savage hordes 
Greet their defeat with teara— 
Politely hand them Maxim guns, 
And take your chance with spears. 


IV. Hate all who seek your country’s weal. 
Vv. Love all who work h2r woe. 
VI. Remember, an “ Imperialist ”’ 

Is your most deadly foe. 


VIL. Foreign aggression meekly meet 
With “ Please, sir, step this way.” 
VII{. Never resort to force of arms. 
IX, All demands gladly pay. 


X. Cultivate peace at any price. 
(No need to win your spurs.) 
Do all these things, and you shall be 
Great “ Little Englanders,” 


[G, N., Clifton. } 


ren as 
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God bless Harcourt. God bless me, 
tae And save our precious souls ! 
God keep Her Gracious; Majesty, 
And God bless Tommy Bowles. 


God bless our little English isle— 
It’s spreading much too far— 
And make me, in a little while, 
A Minister of War. 


Oh, straighten out our crooked Rhodes, 
And make the rough ways plain ; 
Wipe out the Daily Mail-y codes, 
And build up TRUTH again. 
[B. B., Birmingham. } 
I love my Little England, 
So prosperous and free ; 
The Rhodes that lead to Empire 
Are not the roads for me. 


Though Tory Bumbles bungle ; 
Though pushing paupers cheat, 
I love my Little England 
(But not her costly fleet). 


I love to watch her rulers 
Their little faults to find. 
I love my Little England, 
° She suits my little mind. 


[E. M, B. U., London, |. 


Little England, Little Eagland, 
Ere you grow to man’s estate, 
Learn from me this humble lesson : 

It is folly to be great. 


Primrose paths that lead to glory 
It is foolishness to roam ; 

Are there not for young explorers 
Labyrinths of Truth at home ? 


Should they tempt you with an atlas, 
Show you where the Transvaal lies : 
Listen with polite attention, 
But with pity in your eyes. 


Tell them that they really shouldn’t 
Try to teach geography— 

“ Boots are made in gay Northampton, 
That is quite enough for me!” 


[N. P., London. | 


Replies received also from: J. H., Tunbridge Wells; T. C., 
Buxted AS a J.D, A., Ealing; Miss 0, Redhill; M. A. C. M, 
Wells ; H. P. B., Glasgow ; J. H., Tavistock : A. H, B., London. 


Competition No. 40. 


In a letter from Robert Louis Stevenson to Mr. Henley, written in 
1884, and quoted in part on pp. 28, 2 of this number of the ACADEMY, 
the writer complains that novelists will not produce the brave 
romances his soul loves; nor do their books open in the right way. 
He then gives three openings of his own invention as specimens 
of what he likes, This is one : 


CHAPTER I, 


The notary, Jean Rossignol, had been summoned to the top 
of a great house in the Isle St. Louis to make a will; and now, 
his duties finished, wrapped in a warm roquelaure and with a 
lantern swinging from one hand, he issued from the mansion 
on his homeward way. Little did he think what strange 
adventures were to befall him !—— 


We offer a prize of a guinea to the author of the best adventure 
which befell the notary, Jean Rossignol, on this occasion, The 
account or summary of the adventure must not exceed 250 words, 
and it ought to be remembered by competitors that the adventure 
should be likely to please Stevenson. 


RULES, 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of. Tuesday, July ll, Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found in the first column of p. 48:or it can- 
not enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
—both Christian name and surname—and addresses should always 
be given: we cannot consider anonymous answers. Competitors 
sending more than one attempt at solution must accompany 
each attempt with a separate coupon, or stamps for the same ; 
otherwise the first to be looked at will alone be considered. 


Academy. Ay 


Horoscopes. 
From the French of Francois Coppee. 


Berore the sibyl with her haunted eyes 

Two sisters sat with delicate arms enlaced ; 
Watched as she dealt the cards, and, without haste, 
Spelt out the rune of their two destinies. 


Brown-haired and gold-haired, fresher than the dawn, 
Poppy and white anemone were they, 

A flower of autumn and a flower of May, 

They watched to see their fates from darkness drawn. 


‘ Life will be sad for you and yours, heigho!” ° 
The sibyl told the autumn-coloured maid. 

“ But will my lover.love me?” ** Ay,” she said. 
‘‘ Why, then, I shall be all too happy so.” 


“‘ With earthly love you never shall be fed,” 
The sibyl told the lady white as snow. 

‘* But shall I love at all?” ‘* Ay, even so.” 
* Then happy I shall live and die,” she said. 


Nora Hopper. 








Books Received. 
Week ending Thursday, July 6. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL, 
8.), Ethics and Revelation ................0 -.(Macmillan & Co. 6/0 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 


Nash (H. 


Deluscar (Horace), Deluscar’s Merris, and Other Poems ........ (Gay & Bird) 3/6 
Moore (T, Sturge), The Vinedresser, and Other Poems ......(Unicorn Press) 2/6 
Cornwallis (K.), The War For the Union. .......... (New York : Wail-street 

; , Investigator) 
Lee-Hamilton (Eugene and Annie), Forest Notes ............ (Grant Ricvards) 3/6 
Mansfield (Charlotte), Flowers of the Wind ... ................. (Elkin Mathews) 2/6 


Beeching (H. C.), A Selection from we widened of ae Daniel and 
Michael Drayton ... a . (Dent) 
Aveling (H.), Poems and ‘Paragraphs... (Digby, Long) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 
Trent (W. P.), John Milton .. «(New York: The Macmillan Co.) 3/6 
Elson (H. W.), Side Lights on “American. History...... (New York: The 
Macmillan Co.) 3/6 
Blackman (W. F.), The Making of Hawiii...... (New York: The Mac 
millan Co. ). 7/6 
Narfon (Julien de), Pope Leo XIII. Translated by G. A. Raper 
(Chapman & Co.) 
Zimmermann (Father B.), Carmel in England.................. (Burns & Oates) 6/0 
Sidney (Philip), Memoirs of the Sioney Family ............ ......cece0cee (Onwin) 10/6 
Bridge (Edited by Cyprian A, G.), The Russian Fleet during the Reiga of 
eee (Navy Records Society) 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY, 


Miller (W, J. C.), Essays and Nature Studies ........5........0000.05 (Elliot Stock) 10/4 
Baker (H. B.), Stories of the Streets of London . fibetangeaos & Hall) 7/6 
Lynch (Hannah), Toledo .... 
Teignmouth-Shore (‘The Rev. Canon 7. _ Worcester Cathedral |. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Shelley (H. C.), Chats About the Microscope ...... .. (Scientific Press) 2/0 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Catting (S. W.), Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm ... . (The Macmillan Co.) 3/6 
Fairgrieve (Clara A.), Sequel to the Chuld's French Grammar 
(Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd) 
Smith (Charles) —_ Bryant (Sophie), Euclid’s Klements of Geometry. 


DUD Bilt UIE IG 5: cncccetencs enmnnssensicenstonnssebersinee ignsesieidbaets (Macmillan) 2/0 
Berthon (H. E.), eka of Modern French Verse... . ...(Macmaitian) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Murray (Edited by Dr. James A, H.), The paoenated dom > Dictionary, 
Horizontality—Hy we ereee ...(Clarendon Press) 8/0 

Lockie (Katherine F.), Picturesque Rdinburgb... (Lockie) 3/6 

Sbarpe (K. R.), Calendar of Letter Books of the City “of ‘Le yndon. Letter 


UIT: . Ssnictlbasioenliseigetlssbdavintlipheniiadeascaaniitianteasindaiseienunisianiseebianili-) aia ten (Francis) 
British School at Athens, Annual of the . «(Macmillan & Co.) 7/6 


Schreiner (Otive), An Engiish-South-Atrican ‘View uf the Sivuation 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 1/0 


...(Dent) 
 (Isbister) 1/0 


NEW EDITIONS, 
Dale (R. W.), Laws of Christ for Common lite anil (iefter & Stoughton) 3/8 
Parr (Mrs.), Robin ..... wahidnecesdeond (Macmillan) 3/6 


*.* New Novels are perenne elsewhere, 


** Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume . 
of the AcapEmy can be supplied for 1s. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume ts 8s. 9d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 
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Dara on TRIAL at the OLD BAILEY. | 
By DEMOCRITUS. With an Appendix, JupicraL 
ScaNpats and Errors, showing Mrs. Grundy’s Attempt to 
Interfere with the Publication of Scientific Works at the end 
of the Nineteenth Century. Dedicated to the Right Honble. 
the Home Secretary. Bound in cloth, post free, 2s 





HE UNIVERSAL ILLUSION of FREE- 
4 WILL and CRIMINAL RESPONSI Barty, ,, © 
A. HAMON, Professor in the New University of Brussels. 
most valuable Contrinution to the Literature on the all-absorb- 
ing Question of Determinism and Fr ree Will. Post free, 3s. 6d. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the appointment of 
PRINCIPAL to the above College. Salary £500 per annum. 
Further particulars can be obtained on application to the 
undersigned, 
Re ane must be sent in not later than Tu2sday, 
uly 25th 
Caavassing in any form will be a disqualification. 
WILLIAM COOPER, Honorary S.cretary, 
De rby, June 24th, 1899. 


Tue University Press, Limited, _ Watford, London. 


OROUGH of D ERB Y. 


“CATALOGU ES. 


rILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 





CATALOGUES post free on application. 


AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application 


DULAU & CO., 37, Sono seg menses w. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 


—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limi high-class 
Printers and Publishe 12, ¢ Goa h Square, 4, Bolt Uourt, Fleet 
Street, E.C., havespecially-bu tary and other fast Machines 


for r printing illustrated or ~ Publications and specially-built 
Machi or fast fol and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one een, 

oem tance given to anyone wishing to commence 


New Journals. 
Facilities ween the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 
Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 
R. HENRY J. DRANE, Publisher, 
Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, is pre- 
pared to consider MSs. for the coming season. Authors 
desirous of publishing on their own account can, by applying to 
Mr. Duane, receive fair treatment, and avoid all middlemen’ 6 


profits and commissions, No fees charged for reading, 
Magazines and Periodicals published on a low 


OOKS WANTED, 


“Snob and Gownsman,” 





at Prices afizel.— 
1829-30, £5. — “The Germ,* 


isd), £2.—"Old Paris,” 1878, £2—“ The Lover's Tale.” 1833, £5. 
Borrows’ ** Wild Wales,” 1862, £1.—Moore’s “Alps in. 186,” £3 
—Titms ursh’s ‘* Comic Tales,” 1841, £5.—" Queen Mab ” 1813, £7. 

* Alice n Wonderland,” 1866, £2.—“* Pauline: a Fragment,” 


1333. £20. 2.000 Books Wanted at fancy prices. List free. — 
EDW ARD BAKER'’s GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


T ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman. 
_4 experienced in Igterazy Work, aud who has access to the 
British useum z Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person ‘Tequiving assistance in Literary — 
Work through the Prese. 

rench, Italian, or Spanish. — = Auply. .- 
letter, to D. C, Dausas, 5, Furnival Street, London, F. 


YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 104. per x ,000 words. Samples and references 
Multi-Copies.— Address, Miss E, M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 


HE SOLICITORS’ TYPE-WRITING CO., 
68n, Lincoln's Inn Fields, type AUTHORS’ MSS. io- 
telligently and quickly. Special rates for contracts. Typing 
in forergn languages. 





The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October Ist, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli- 
cation to the Publisher. 





““THE ACADEMY ”. 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


No. 40. 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
47) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 














MUDIB’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 
3NGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weeklv exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS oer annum, 
JOUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 

per annum, 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends aoe Ce in ONE SUB- 
SCRIPTION, and thus lessen the of Carriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free. 








SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFrrerEp aT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
“RAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
3CIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR- 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lonpon ; 

And at Barton n Asean, MANCHESTER. 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECEK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
UEPOSITS repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT Lang ty | on the mini- 
num monthly balances, when not drawn below 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES oll and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
bn ty 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. _ 


JUST READY, 


THE AMBITIONS of ST. PAUL. By Rev. 
W. GARRETT HORDER. 

Contents : Concerning Ambition—Three. not One 
—The First Ambition—The Second Ambition—The 
Third Ambition. 

“This little book is laden with many a precious 
thought. "—Christian Age. 

“It is full of freshness and suggestion.” 

Sunday School Chronicle. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 2s. 6d., post free. 
CONVICTED OF HEROISM. A Tale of 
Jobn Penrv, Martyr, 1559—1593. By HERBERT 
M. WHITE, B.A. Illustrated by Frank H. 
Simpson. 
“Excellent, unusual grasp of events, robility of 
ideal, vividnets, and grace of style.” 
ev. AxcHinaLp Durr, D.D. 
“Ought to have a large sale in our schools and 
churches.”—A. E, Hurron, Esq., M.P. 


London : 21 & 22, Furntval Street, Holborn, E.C. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPP S‘S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 





SELECTIONS FROM 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 
WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 


Crown 8v0, cloth boards, price 5s. each, post free. 
(THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 


“‘An excellent exposition of the Beatitudes onnee full 
of thought and knowledge and power.” 
British Weekly. 


CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 


mons, 
“Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, 
and beautifal illustration,” — ord ana Work. 
* Forcible, clear, gracious, and suggestive.” 
Presbyterian. 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderfal fertility of apt 
and beautitul illustrations, the same exquisite use of 
language, the same direct heart-searching power 
which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s 
works.”—Christian World Pu'pit. 


PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 
“They are plain enough to be understood by the 
unlearned, and yet have sufficient richness and 
cogency to attract the most cultivated.” 
New York Observer. 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 
Sermons. 

“The several sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
un aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which 
cannot fail to both impress and charm the reader.” 

Methodist Times. 


THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 
Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of 
the Gospel by John. 

“No British preacher has unfolded this poriion of 
3cripture in a more scholarly style.” 
North British’Daily Mail, 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. 
“Distinguished by the finest scholarship ano. most 
-xquisite literary finish.’—Christian Leader. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 3s. 6d., post free. 


ILLUSTRATIONS from the SERMONS 
of ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. Edited 
and Selected by JAMKS HENRY MARTYN. 
Containing over 500 beautifal and suggestive 
illustrations. With a Textual Index and Alpha- 
betical List of Subjects. 

“*Gems from a prince of illustrators.” — Freeman, 


Just Published. Price 4d., or 3s. per dozen. 


RELIGIOUS EQUALITY. A Lecture by 
Dr, MACLA » 


Just Published. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo- 
tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 

The Freeman says: “ Preachers and teachers will 
ind in them many helpful suggestions.” 

The Glasgow Herald says: “They will pronably 
interest and instruct many who would an ordinary 
sermon flee.” 


Now Ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
1s, 6d., post free. 


THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lec- 
tures on the Spiritual Principle of Nonconformity. 
By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A.,D.0. 
“Explains the position of religious dissent with 
zreat force and eloquence.’’— Manchester Guardian. 
** Nothing could be more timely than these learned 
and suggestive lectures.”’—Christian World. 


Twenty-first Thousand. ad cloth, price 6d., 
post free. 


OUR PRINCIPLES : a Congregationalist 
Church Manual. By G. B. JOHN 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, | 
price Is, 6d., post free. 


THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


By J. HUNT COOKE. A Clear and Concise 
Manual for all Public Speakers. 


Just Published. Post 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 
price 6s., post free. 
WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PULPITS ; or, 


Sermons by Engiish Congregational Ministers 


from Wales. With Introduction by Rev. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATERS. 


The Expository Times says: *‘ And here we have 
thirty excellent portraits of prominent and eloquent 
Congregational p if reachers, with their thirty sermons, 
and the peice i is but a few shillings.’’ 


London : 21 & 22, Furnival Street Holborn, E.C. 
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SELECTIONS FROM 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s, each, post free. 


THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 
“An excellent exposition of the Beatitudes...... full 
of thought and knowledge and power.” 
British Weekly. 


CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 


mons. 
**Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, 
and beautiful jllustration.”-— Word ana Work. 
** Forcible, clear, gracious, and suggestive.” 
Presbyterian. 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt 
and beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of 
language, the same direct heart-searching power 
which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s 
works.”—Christian World Pu'pit. ; 


PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 
“They are plain enough to be understood by the 
unlearned, and yet have sufficient richness and 
cogency to attract the most cultivated.” 
New York Observer. 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 
Sermons. 

“* The several sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which 
cannot fail to both impress and charm the reader.”’ 

Methodist Times. 
THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 
Sermons on the l4th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of 
the Gospel by John. 

“No British preacher has unfolded this portion of 
Scripture in a more scholarly style.” 

North british Daily Mail, 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
ermons, 

“ Distinguished by the finest scholarship and most 
exquisite literary finish.””—Christian Leader. 





Ciown 8vo, cloth boards, price 3s. 6d., post free. 


ILLUSTRATIONS from the SERMONS 
of ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. Edited 
and Selected by JAM#S HENRY MARTYN. 
Containing over 5(0 beautiful and suggestive 
illustrations. With a Textual Index and Alpha- 
betical List of Subjects. 

**Gems from a prince of illustrators.”— Freeman, 


Just Published. Price 4d., or 3s. per dozen. 


RELIGIOUS EQUALITY. A Lecture by 
Dr, MACLAREN, 


Just Published. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo- 
tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 

The Freeman says: “‘ Preachers and teachers will 
find in them many helpful suggestions.” 

The Glasgow Herald says: “They will pronably 
interest and instruct many who would an ordinary 
sermon flee.” 


Now Ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
1s. 6d., post free. 
THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lec- 
tures on the Me pany eg of Nonconformity. 
By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 
“Explains the position of religious dissent with 
great force and eloquence.”— Manchester Guardian. 
** Nothing could be more timely than these learned 
and suggestive lectures.” —Christian World. 


Twenty-first Thousand. Limp cloth, price 6d., 
post fr 


. ‘ee. 
OUR PRINCIPLES : aCongregationalist 
Church Manual, By G. B. JOHNSON. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
price 1s, 6d., post free. 


THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEETINGS. 
By J. HUNT COOKE. A Clear and Concise 
Manual for all Public Speakers. 


Just Published. Post 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 
price 6s., post free. 


WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PULPITS ; or, 
Sermons by English Congregational Ministers 
from Wales. With Introduction by Rev. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATERS. 

The Eapository Times sys: “‘ And here we have 
thirty excellent portraits of prominent and eloquent 
( ovgregational preachers, with their thirty sermons, 
aud the price is but a few shillings.”’ 


London : 21 & 22, Furnival Street Holborn, E.C. 





THE LEADING WORK on the SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


THE ROUGH RIDERS. 


By Col. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
Author of “ Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail.” 
With 40 Full-Page Illustrations from Photographs, and 2 Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, 92. 
The distinguished author was, with Col. Wood, the organiser and commander of the Rough Riders, 
and be tellsin his book the picturesque story from the inception of the original idea to the mustering 


out of the justly famous regiment. ‘This book has the distinction of being an anthoritative narrative, 
personal and intensely vivid, of a unique fighting corps. The illustrations, from photographs by experts, 


are especially noteworthy. ; 
To be obtained of all Booksellers, or the Publishers, 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lrp, Paternoster House, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


READY, MONDAY, JULY 17th. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


WITH ZOLA IN ENGLAND. 


THE STORY OF HIS EXILE. 
Told by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 


With 4 Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 














London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St, Martin’s Lane, W.C. 








Price ls. net. 


TALMATHA: a Play in Four Acts. 


By ARTHUR CRUMP. 


* ¢Talmatha’ is well done, and is good to read. Zermos, cool and calculating, and Tostroy, jealous, 
headstrong, and passionate—two hostile kings—make the foundation. Then imagine Talmatha, daugbter 
of Zermos, possessed of a sense of filial duty, which is only after a long struggle overcome by her affection 
for Pouder, son of Tostroy ; Pouder, a prince, whose love tor Ta!maths blinds him to all reason; Fosfora, 
Pouder's mother, faithless to her husband, and indifferent to everything but her intrigue with Zoab; Zoao 
willing to sacrifice all to realise the supreme happiness of his love for Forfora ; and we have the materials 
for a plot as bold and original as need be. With such a plot to work upon, it would not be difficult to write 
a play—of a kind. But Mr. Crump, as we have said, has done it well. His mingled blank verse and 
rhyme is full of graceful similes and feiicitous turns of expression. There is a philosophy of life and of 
love in it which shows a keen observation and a mind capable of pondering on things seen. The interest 
is by turns sustained by a happening of the unexpected, by a charmiog vein of humour, or by plain-spoken 
eloquence which cannot but arrest the attention. In conclusion, it may be said that the scene in which 
Tostroy debates within himself whether to sacrifice his wife’s honour that he may overcome his enemy by 
strategy is very powerful, as is that where Tostroy finds his queen and Zoab together ; and Caspar is a well- 
drawn character of a bluff old soldier.”,—Richmond and Twickenham Times. 


HISCOKE & SON, Richmond, Surrey. 





A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 
6s., claret roan, gilt, Dliustrated, 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Liangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Elited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency EF. J. 
PHELPS, !ate American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING ; 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST, THE CHANNEL JSLANDS. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST, THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 
BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 
ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
Las My 28 WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, ASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED, and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES, 








{s,THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 
the world, 


** What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such & guide-book as this, wh 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes *’—The Times. 
** The best Handbook to London ever issued.’”"—Liverpool Daily Post. 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s,—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


By E, C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 





Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 
London: Simpxix, M/xsHacr, Haattroy, Kexr, & Co., 'td., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Bookrellers 
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The Academy. 


1s July, 1839 











MR. JOHN LONQ’S 


NEW LIST. 





Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE CRAZE 
OF CHRISTINA. 


By the Author of “A Fair -Fraud,” &c. In 
specially designed cover, art vellum gilt, 63. 





ESME STUART'S NEW NOVEL, 
IN THE DARE. 


By the Anthor of “Sent to Coventry,” &c. 
spocially designed cover, arc veilam gilt, 6s. 


In 


T. W. SPEIGHT’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE CRIME 
IN THE WOOD. 


By the Author of “ The Doom of Siva,” &c, In 
scriking picture cover, cloth gilt, 38, 6d, 


WILLIAM S. WALKER’S NEW BOOK. 
FROM THE LAND 
OF THE WOMBAT. 


By the Author of ‘‘ When the Mopoke Calls,” &c. 
In striking picture cover, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. With 
13 Fall-Page Illustrations by J. A. Symine@ron. 


G. G. CHATTERTON’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE SPORT OF 
CIRCUMSTANCE 


By the Author of “A Darn on a Blue Stocking,” 
> Be designed cuver, art vellum 
gilt, 32. 6d, 


HE DAINTIEST LITTLE BOOKS FOR MANY YEARS, 


THE BIBELOTS. 


A Series of Reprints for the Book-lover. 
Size 5 by 2}. 
Portrait, Head, snd Tailpieces, tastefully bound in 
stamped leather, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net each. 


*,* A volume sent on approval if not on sale at 
local Booxsellers’. 


Vol. IL.—COLERIDGE'S TABLE-TALK. 
Vol. IL—HERRICK'S WOMEN, LOVE, and 
FLOWERS. 





Ready this week. 
Vol. Il. LELGH HUNT'S the WORLD of BOOKS. 


Just published, large 8vo, pp. 292, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


SONGS TO MERRIS. 


By HORACE DELUSCAR, 


Glasgow Herald.—“ Some of th ise possess 
considerable meri : ne miscellaneous poems 
Scotaman.—“ The volume has all sorts of short 
many of which imitate, while some patronise, Baras. The 
anthor, like Shakespeare, appears to have some knowledge of 


French and Latin, however groggy he ma 

Pes he era mar.” gcogay y be about his genders 
Ow t.—" Everywhere in the volume before m 

detestation of cant, of towns, of pursy prosperity. a 

oa Sydney Smith, who reprorhed the Scotch for its 

imperviousne-s to a jok », is teemendous.... He really is a poet, 

by the way, though it mast be terrible news to him.” ; 


London: GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford St., Strand, W.C. 
Aaeneu for American Books. 


THE 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
JULY, 1899.—Price 22, 6d. 


Contains: 
A CHANNEL PASSAGE, 1855. 
By A. C. Swinburne. 
A PLE\ for a RUSSO-AMERICAN UNDER- 
STANDING. By Prince E. Ookatomsxy. 
UNIVERSAL PEACE, 
By Baroness Berrga vow Sirrver. 
GOLF fron a ST. ANDREW’S POINT of VIEW. 
By Anprew Laya. 
And other Articles, 


London: 
WM, HE(NEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





An American Transport 
in the 


Crimean War. 











CHAPTER I. 


The Old and the New Mediterranean Trade -The 
Pioneer Steamship—Arrival at Marseilles—The 
Cholera—Origin of the Crimean War—French 
Hilarity tucceeded by Disappointment. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Passage to Constantinople—Reminiscences of 
. Antiquisxy—Ashore in the Dardanelles—Disin- 
terested Kindness of Suleyman Pasha—Constan- 
tinople ani its Surroundings—The Passage to 
the Crimea—The Seaports and the Battlegrounds 
—Starvation at the English Camp — French 
Economy and Hospitality. 


CHAPTER III, 


The Mistake of the Allies in Making their Landing— 
The Commencement of the Siege and the Misery 
attending it—Another Passage from Marseilles— 
Narrow Escape from Foundering in a Gals— 
Arrival at Kamiesh — The Monastery of St. 
George. 

CHAPTER IV. 


The American and the French Cuisine—A Trip to the 
Sea of Azof—Contrasted Scenes of Peace and War 
—Vandalism of the Allies at Kercch—Trading 
with a Pasha— The Unsuccessful Attack on 
Sebastopol—Panic at Kamiesh and Balaklava— 
Return to Marseilles—Trip to Algeria. 


CHAPTER V. 

Return Again to the Crimea—Ravages of Disease in 
the Camps—French Transport System compared 
with Ours in the Civil War—The Sisters of Charity 
—The Capture of the Malakoff and Redan—A 
View of the Ruins—Bombproof Female Curiosity. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Entering the Turkish Service—The Turk a Man of 
his Word—Good Pay and Little Work — Our 
Philosophic Chief Officer—The Pasha’s Bedclot hes 
—His Friendship—No Use for a Propeller. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Hafiz Effendi and his Harem. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Mustapha Pasha Wide Awake —We are Hurried Off to 
Eupatoria—A Rescue in the Black Sea —A British 
Frigate comes to our Aid—Arrival at Eupatoria. 


CHAPTER IX, 


The Blunder of a British General—A Post-Mortem 
held by Mr. Sears and Some of his Religious Ideas 
—The End of the War and Comments on its 
Results. 


By Capt. CODMAN. 
Frontispiece. 198 p.p Price 33. 6d. 





London : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO. 


BLACKWOOD’S 
CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


In Crown 8vo VoLuMEs. 
With numerous Plain and Coloured Illustrations. 


ESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS have 

pleasure in anuouncing the issue at an early 

date of the opening volumes of a new Series of 

CLASSICAL TEXTS under the general editorsbip 

of H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Assistant Masier at 

Fettes College, late Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. 


Some Leading Features of the Series. 

The primary aim of the Series is to supply cheap, 
attractive, and prictical editions of the more 
ordinary school classics. 

Introductions will be short and interesting, con- 
taining (a) a life of the author ; (4) some account 
of his works generally; and (c) a notice of the 
special work under treatment, 


Text.—A sound text will be given in every case, but 
textual criticism will be avoided except where the 
MS. is of some general interest, historically or 
otherwise. 

Notes will be as brief as is consistent with the 
proper elucidation of the text. In this respect 
the practical aim of the Series as School Editions 
will be strictly kept in view. 

Appreciation of Contents.—To this end care- 
ful attention will be given to ty; Cap ny 
arrangements. Margi analyses will given, 
together with useful summaries (in Appendix) 
collecting results of what has been read—e.g., 
tabulation of similes in Vergil, of military terms 
in Xenophon, and cnronologica! tables. 

Realisation of Greek and Roman Life.— 
The publishers hope to make this a special featare 
of the series by numerous maps, plans, and i}lus- 
trations (both plain and coloured), from the best 
German and other sources, 

General.—Practical hints on translation, &c., will 
be given, and wherever possible the more certain 
modern resu:ts of comparative philology, my- 
thology, and archeology will be touched oa. 


The following Volumes are arranged for :— | 


CHSAR—GALLIC WAR, Books IV.-V. 
By ST. J. B. WYNNE-WILLSON, M.A., ‘ate 
Scholar of 8t. Johu’s Co.lege, Cambridge; 
Assistant Master at Rugby. Price 1s. 6d. 

Ready in August. 

VERGIL—GEORGIC IV. By J. Sar- 
GEAUNT, M.A., late Scholar of University Col- 
lege, Oxford; Assistant Master at Westminster. 

[Ready in August. 

OVID— METAMORPHOSES (Selections). 
By J. H. VINCH, M.A., late Scholar of Christ's 
College, Cambridge; Assistant Master at Brad- 
field. Price 1s, 6d. [Ready in August. 


CZSAR, GALLIC WAR, Books I.-III. 
By J. M. HARDWICH, M.A., late Scholar of 
8t. John’s Coliege, Cambridge; Assistant Master 


at Rugby. 
CICERO—IN CATILINAM, I.-lV. By 
8 


H. W. AUDEN, M.aA., late Scholar of Christ 
College, Cambridge; Assistant Master at Fettes 
College. 

HOMER—ODYSSEY, Book VI. By E. E. 
SIKE3, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. Juhn’s 
Collega, Cambridge. 


OVID—BLEGIAC EXTRACTS. By A. R. F. 


SLOP, M.A., late Scholar of King’s College, 
Cambridge; Assistant Master at Harrow. 


SALLUST—JUGURTHA. By J. F. 
SMEDLEY, M.A., late Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge; Assistant Master at West- 
minster. 


The following are also arranged for :— 

HOMER : ODYSSEY, Book VII: By E, E. Sixzs, 
M.A.—DEMOSTHENES: OLYNTHIACS, 1-3. By 
H. Suarptey, M.A.—CICERO: PRO LEGE MANILIA 
and PRO ARCHIA. By K. P. Witsoy, M.A.— 
TACITUS: AGRICOLA. By H. F. Mortanp Srmp- 
sox, M.A.—XENOPHON: ANABASIS, Books I.-III. 
By A. R. F. Hystor, M.A.—XENOPHON: HEL- 
LENICA (Selections). By G. Muwpteron, M.A.— 
EURIPIDES: HECUBA. By F. Grirrin, M.A, 

Other Volumes to follow. 

Speeimen Copies will be sent on application. 


|WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





